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For the Companion. 
HOW NESARK WON HIS BRIDE. 


By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. 
In Two Cuapters.—Cuap. I. 


Far away on the north shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
several hundred miles nearer the North Pole 
than any other human beings have ever been 
found, dwells a small tribe belonging to that 
widely extended though not numerous race gen- 
erally known as Esquimaux. They call them- 
selves, however, Innuit, which signifies men, and 
is very different in meaning from Kablunah, by 
which name they designate us, meaning there- 
by, peculiar, or white people. 

This little tribe live almost wholly excluded 
from the rest of the world, of which they indeed 
know nothing, except as an occasional ship may 
pass near them, after encountering the fearful 
perils of the ice-fields and icebergs of Melville 
Bay. 

They were found by Dr. Kane in 1858, when 
that celebrated explorer was searching for Sir 
Jobn Franklin. This was in the small brig Ad- 
vance, fitted out by the philanthronists, Henry 
Grinnell and George Peabody. I was the sur- 
geon of that ship, and was two years among 
these Esquimaux. They were frequently on 
board with us, and I often travelled with them, 
living with them sometimes in their huts made 
of rough stones and turf, sometimes in their 
hats of snow, and at other times in tents of 
seal-skins. Afterward, in 1860, I visited them 
again, when in command of an expedition in 
Smith Sound for Arctic discovery. 

I have therefore seen a great deal of this 
people, and become familiar with their habits 
and customs, many of which are peculiar and 
interesting, For instance, they eat nothing but 
animal food. Neither wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
barley, or any such grains, are found in their 
country. In fact, the land is nothing but rocks, 
and scarcely anything grows there except moss 
and a few stunted flowers, and these are only 
discovered in the most sheltered places. 

These people, therefore, always pitch their 
tents or build: their huts close by the sea, and 
never inland, since the sea supplies them with 

all their food, or at least much the greater part 
ofit. Occasionally they capture a reindeer, and 
then, in summer, there are a great many water- 
fowl of different kinds, such as the eider duck, 
the kittiwake gull, the little auk, the dovekie, 
the lamme and others; which migrate to the 
main shore and the rocky islands to build their 
hests and hatch their young. 

Their social customs seem very strange to civ- 
ilized people, as do their manners, conversation, 
lanzuage, dress, and in fact everything about 
tiem. Their dress, for instance, is composed 
Wholly of the skins of beasts and birds. Their 
language is unlike that of any other people, and 
'S only spoken, for they have no written lan- 
“wage, Not even so much as the picture-writing 
of the North American Indians. 

Their conversation is altogether confined to 
their domestic affairs, the adventures of hunt- 
mg and to such things as appear to them of a 
Supernatural character. 

4&2 pees they are to each other polite. 
wedi —_ quarrelsome, and are very hos- 
Herts Figen ibors and strangers alike being at 
¥ t0 come to their huts and go at will, and 
ae to whatever food they may find. 
my he: M i a very rude form of paganism, 
ry. “et in the immortality of the soul, 
4 Supreme Being to whom all are ac- 
ountable, 
ma their social customs none are perhaps 
“mi on than those relating to mar- 
think on arene is indeed so peculiar that 
eis ae ng ceremony that I witnessed 
hea ae. But first of all I must 
we. Pau of adventure, since otherwise the 
~ not be understood. 


ke 
. “Sark Was the hero of this story, and Neat- 
the heroine, 
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HOW NESARK WON HIS BRIDE. 


mous hunter, named Shung-hu, while Neatlik 
was the daughter of another hunter of nearly 
equal fame, named Metak. 

These names are curious. Nesark means coat, 
and the name was given to him because he was 
born when the weather was very cold, and his fa- 
ther took off his own coat to wrap the baby in 
it. Neatlik means “the little seal.” Shung-hu 
signifies ‘‘he of the hard hand,” while Metak 
means the “big duck.” 

I first knew Nesark when he was a lad of six- 
teen. He was then betrothed to Neatlik, who 
was some four or five years younger. The en- 
gagement had been made by their parents, and, 
according to custom, the bride and groom were 
each to be presented at marriage with a certain 
portion of the family property. Nesark was to 
have five dogs, with harness complete, one 
sledge, one harpoon and one spear. Neatlik was 
to have one lamp, one pot and once knife. 

With this understanding the lovers lived on 
for several years, until Nesark was a full-grown 
man, and Neatlik a young woman, quite capa- 
ble of managing the affairs of an Esquimaux 
household. There was now no reason to sup- 
pose that either of them objected to being speed- 
ily married. 

But there were certain obstacles in the way. 
Nesark had not yet proven, in the customary 
manner of his people, his ability to be the head 
ofa family. He had, it is true, speared seals, 
harpooned walrus, caught birds in nets, foxes 
in traps, rabbits with snares and fish with 
hooks, but he had not captured a bear. This is 
the grand test of a hunter’s skill, and the man 
who marries must first kill a bear without any- 
body’s assistance. 

These bears are very powerful animals, and 
the pursuit of them, like the pursuit of the lion 
in Africa, the wild boar in Europe, the grizzly 
bear in America, is always attended with certain 
danger. They are called sometimes the polar 
bear, because they are only found in the far 
north ; sometimes the ice-bear, because they are 
only found on the ice, and often far away from 
the land on the frozen sea; and sometimes the 
white bear, on account of their color, which is 
nearly as light as snow. 

They are often as large as a good-sized ox, 
with legs and paws of such enormous size and 
streneth that they can break holes in ice that is 
many inches thick. 

This they do in order that the seals may find 
a breathing place, when the sea is frozen over, 
for the reader must bear in mind that seals are 
not fish, and must put their noses out of the 
water when they want air. They can, however, 
hold their breath for half an hour. 

The Esquimaux hunt these seals, as do the 


Nesark was the son of a fa-i bears, and subsist mainly upon their flesh, 


which is coarse and dark, but after one becomes 
accustomed to it, not at all unpleasant to the 
taste. The bears and the Esquimaux often 
come in contact with each other, as is very nat- 


the bear is a so much greater prize than 4 seal, 
on account of his skin, that the latter is never 
thought of if a bear comes in sight. 

To capture one of these formidable animals 
was the first desire of Nesark’s heart, inasmuch 
as this was necessary to the possession of a wife. 
He had been on many a bear-hunt, and was well 
skilled in everything relating to the dangerous 
adventure; but he had never captured one alone. 
This he had of course determined to do. 


portunity to kill this fierce animal, since it was 


tirely by himself. His father had already given 
poon he was to have at marriage, and he was 
therefore quite independent, but he lacked op- 
portunity. 

One evening, however, the wind blew very 
hard, and the snow-drift was whirling wildly 
through the air. In such a storm the Esqui- 
maux rarely stir out of their huts, but spend 
their time in feasting, sleeping and telling sto- 
ries of their adventures while hunting. 
stories are often very amusing, and they ridicule 
each other sometimes very cruelly, especially the 
young hunters, and not unfrequently young 
wives who have not yet learned housekeeping. 

While this kind of sport was going on, how- 
ever, upon this particular occasion, it was sud- 
denly observed that the youth Nesark was not 
in the hut. They called to him, but he did not 
answer. He had gone out stealthily, and, hitch- 
ing up his dogs, had driven off inte the storm. 

When a few miles away he halted, and build- 
ing himself a snow-hut, found shelter therein. 
He reasoned thus: “On such a night as this, if 
my absence is discovered, they will not follow 
me, and I can hunt the bear alone when the 
storm is over.” 

And Nesark was quite right; for one of the 
party, upon going out, discovered that Nesark’s 
sledge and dogs were gone. Forgetting that Ne- 
sark was anxious for a wife and was long ago 
betrothed, they were at a loss to see why he 
should have gone away in this stealthy manner 
at such atime. None proposed, however, to fol- 
low him, all declaring that he might go for all 
they cared in such weather. 

Nesark spent the night comfortably enough, 
wrapped in furs in his snow-hut, and when 
the morning came he was glad to find the air 
calm. So he set out to accomplish his purpose 
without any waste of time, saying to himself, 
“Ha, ha! they won’t catch me now.” 





Lural, while both are seeking the same seal; but | 


It was, however, no easy task to find an op-, 
difficult for any hunter to get off on a hunt en-! 


him the five dogs, the sled, the spear and har-| 


These | 


He travelled all that day, sometimes going to 
the right, sometimes to the left, winding about 
in every direction over the frozen sea, until he 
was many miles away from the land, and almost 
out of sight of it. 

But he did‘not see a single bear nor discern 
the track ‘of one, so he had to again build a 
snow-hut for shelter. Not discouraged, how- 
ever, by his day’s fruitless work, he lighted his 
little lamp, melted snow to get a drink of water, 
ate his supper cold and raw, and lay down to 
sleep, saying, “No matter what happens, [ won’t 
go back until I have killed a bear.” 

Nor did he; for on the following morning he 
had not gone above an hour’s journey from his 
hut before the dogs caught the scent of a bear 
that had been sleeping behind an iceberg. What 
little wind there now was blew almost easterly 
from the direction of the animal, and thus they 
discovered him at the distance of not above half 
a mile. 

The dogs uttered a wild cry in concert, and 
pressed into their collars with all their strength. 
They flew indeed like the wind, and after them 
swept the sledge, with Nesark seated upon it, 
happy and excited, and crying encouragingly to 
the dogs, ‘“Nenook, nenook, nenook!’”’ which is 
the Esquimaux name for bear, 

They came very quickly to the place where 
the bear had been lying on the ice. The animal 
had been aroused by the first cry of the dogs, 
and had run off as fast as his legs would carry 
| tim. They did not step but an instant at the 
abandoned lair of the bear, but dashed off upon 
the fresh track as rapidly as before. 

The race was a shortone. Thé bear, although 
a powerful animal, is rather unwieldy. His gait 
is a sort of shuffle, and adog, even with a sledge 
behind him, is a swifter runner. Only a few 
minutes passed before they came in sight of the 
huge brute. Nesark saw him before the dogs, 
; and cried again, pointing and bouncing up on 
the sledge, ‘‘Nenook, nenook, nenook!’’ over and 
over again. 

When the dogs were within fifty yards of the 
frightened animal he became possessed with the 
courage of despair, and instead of keeping on 
| his course, wheeled around, reared himself on 
| his hind legs, uttered an angay growl and _ pre- 
| pared for battle. 

Nesark, leaning forward, now slipped the knot 
which fastened the traces of the dogs to the 
sledge, and, with a wild bound, the wolfish team, 
| Some to the right and some to the left, rushed 
| upon the infuriated monster. 
| The bear growling more fiercely than ever, 
| struck out wildly at his tormentors, then vainly 

rushed upon some of them, and turning his back, 

tried to run away. But the dogs soon brought 
j him toastand. By this time Nesark had taken 
‘his spear from the sledge and was rushing after 
| thedogs. He did not think of danger; he thought 
| only of his bride. 





| Again the bear reared himself upon his 
| haunches, ready to plunge upon the dogs, growl- 
| ing more fiercely than ever. The poor tormented 
creature was so occupied that he did not see the 
new enemy that was approaching. 

Availing himself of his opportunity, Nesarl 
fearlessly rushed in, and by askilful spear-thrust 
that reached the heart of the animal, killed him 
almost instantly. The dogs pounced upon their 
prostrate foe, and it was with great difficulty 
that Nesark could prevent them from tearing 
and mangling the body. He managed at length, 
however, to drive them off with the staff of his 
spear, and, with much difficulty, he secured 
them by their traces to a sharp fragment of ice 
near by. * 

Then he skinned and cut up his great and 
long-coveted prize, fed his team upon such parts 
of the dead bear as he did not want, and after 
resting once more in a snow-hut, set out for 
home, where he was received with the wildest 
applause. 

‘‘Now Nesark can marry,” said his father, “if 
' he is inclined. 
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Like bachelors all the world over, Nesark was 
of course su inclined, and without longer waste 
of time than was necessary to rest and refresh 
his much fatigued team, he set out with all 
speed for the hut of his lady-love. 

What befell him there we must, however, re- | 
serve for another number. 

Conoluded next week. 


a. 


For the Companion. 
OUR MEDIUM. 

She was a very fair, delicate-featured, child- | 
ish-looking girl, about fifteen. No one, to look | 
into her clear blue eyes, would imagine that | 
there could be any deception about her. We all | 
liked her before she had been in the house twen- 
ty-four hours, and were determined to keep her | 
if it was possible. 

She was a German, and her name was Gretcli- | 
en. There were three of us, Marie, Stella and 
Laura; I was Laura, the dreamer of the house- | 
hold, the lover of and believer in the marvellous | 
to an unheard-of extent. Mother liked Gretchen | 
because the girl was so quick and hapdy. Aunt | 
Ann, on the contrary, took an instinctive dislike | 
to her, and Gretchen scemed aware of the fact 
and avoided her. Aunt Ann prophesied that 
she would come to trouble, that there was some- 
thing deceptive about her. 

“Depend upon it,” said that astute woman, 
“we shall beyin to miss things.” 

We did, very soon. Marie could not find her 
tortoise-shell knife with the silver blade, and I 
looked every where for my newest lace handker- 
chief. 

Stella came running into the sewing-room one 
morning, her eyes wide open, her cheeks pale. 

“What do you think ?” she cried. “Our Gretch- 
enisa medium.” + 

“How do you know?” 

“She said so, but begged me not to tell mam- 
ma.” 

“That's not right,” said Marie, gravely. 

“O Maric, don’t try to be so proper and wise,” | 
said Stella, almost crossly; “think what fun we | 
shall have.” | 

“How?” questioned Marie. 

“Every way; she can tip tables and talk with 
the spirits. 1 shouldn’t wonder if she could tell 
where those lost things are.’ 

“Girls, have you seen my smelling-bottle?’ | 
asked Aunt Ann, putting her head in at the door, 
“I’m sure I left it on the third shelf in the book- 
case, last night; sud now it’s not to be found. 
It is solid silver.”’ 

None of us had seen it, and so protested. - 

“Nell, I do believe there’s a witch in this 
house,” said Aunt Ann, going away, “‘or a thief, 
which is much more likely.”’ | 

We had a little colored boy, whose name was 
Jack, and we had always found him an honest, 
reliable child. However, Jack had been seen go- 
ing out of the library the day before; could he 
have taken the smelling-bottle? He knew it 
was silver. 

“T don’t believe Jack would take a penny,” 
said Maric, indignantly. 

“Suppose we call Gretchen into our room, to- | 
night, and see what she can tell,” said Stella. | 

“Mamma ought to know,’ Marie responded, | 

“But just this once,” pleaded Stella; “if things | 
don’t look just right, why then we can tell her.” 

We persuaded Marie to join us. 














| 


| 

That evening, about nine, our usual hour for | 
retiring, Gretchen came toour room. She frizht- 
ened us all. Eversthing she touched except the 
heaviest articles, began to move. Presently she 
sat down and seemed gently to fall asleep, and 
then she began to talk, still with her eyes shut. 
We three girls crowded closely together; there 
seemed something so strange and mysterious 
about the whole affair. 

“There are several things missing,” said Gretch- 
en, without appearing to move her lips. 

“What are they?” in chorus, 

“A handkerchief, a smelling-bottle, a small 
pen knife.” 

“Do you see them?’ asked Stella. 

“I think I do,”’ was the response. 

“Where? Pray tell us.” } 

“The knife is in your father’s pocket, left-hand 
side, in the vest.’ 

“O, no, impossible,” said Stella. 

“Itis; and the smelling-bottle is down cellar, 
on the edye of the window,” 

“And the handkerchief?” | 

“In one of the drawers in that bureau,” and 
she nodded her head. | 

“That cannot be,” said I, “for I have had 


, 


every article out of that drawer three separate I think that was what at last decided papa to | dark. 


” 


times. | 
“Have you looked to-day ?” | 
“No.” | 
“Go and look now.” 


| 
| 
I opened the drawers, one by one. 


In the last, 


; papa had not worn for weeks. 


| the invitation, a bit of a sun-hat a-tilt on one 


| of the housework fell to Winifred. 


| ble, but IT sometimes fear he is not very—what 


jeannot get rid of a feeling that something is 


dircetly in sight, laid my handkerchief. We 
were all astonished. What a gift the girl had! 
The smelling-bottle was found exactly where 
she said it would be, and the knife in a vest that 


Not long after that papa missed a twenty-dol- 
lar bill. He was positive that it had been taken 
out of his pocket-book, which he sometimes left 
in his desk. Stella immediately went to him 
with a story of Gretchen’s wonderful doings. A 
queer look came into papa’s face. 

“Bring her here,” he said, and Gretchen was 
brought. She looked very pale, and as she sat 
down I saw the muscles of her mouth twitch ner- 
vously. However she went to sleep, and papa 
asked her if she saw the money. She answered 
that she did. 

“Where?” 

“Under the carpet near the fireplace in your 
bed-chamber.” 

“Very good,” said papa. 
there?” 

“TI believe Jack stole it.” 

“Send Jack here.” 

Jack came with honest eyes. 

“Jack,” said my father, “go to B—— Station, 
and bring a police officer here.” 

Gretchen waked up at once. Her face grew 
white, while she looked with a scared counte- 
nance at my father. 

“Did you hear me? I sent for a police officer. 
He will be here soon.” 

She wrung her hands, An expression of dead- 
ly terror passed over her face, and she half 
sprang from her chair. 

“[ suspect you are the thief,” he said, sternly. 
She screamed and fell on her knees. 

“O, don’t take me to prison!” she cried. 

“Do you confess, then?” 

“O, sir, don’t let them take me to prison.” 

“Why did you take the things?” 

“IT wanted the girls to think the spirits told 
me.” 

“T sec; you wished to get up a reputation asa 
medium.” 

She hid her face in her hands. We girls were 
mortified at the part we had taken in the decep- 
tion,—as we ought to have been. As the girl 
had not stolen the articles except to hide them, 
of course no legal punishment could be inflicted. 
But she was discharged. 1 have never had any 
faith in mediums since. ALMA. 


“How came it 


————_+o> -—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In THIRTEEN CuaptTers.—Cuap. IV. 

The day after Winifred’s adventure on the 
river, Saidie Maxwell’s party came off; an in- 
formal affair, however, hardly deserving the 
name, 

Saidie herself ran over in the morning with 


side of her head. 

“[ want you and our new boarder, Crowell 
Waite, should become acquainted,” she said to 
Winifred. 

Winifred was surprised to find that Crowell 
had not spoken of their meeting the day before, 
and was relieved as well as surprised, for she 
had dreaded not a little the raillery she might 
have to endure. She believed, too, that Crowell 
had been influenced, in a measure at least, by 
rezard for her feelings, and was pleased by such 
a proof of his delicacy. 

“Is this Crowell Waite nice? Do you like him, 
Saidic?” asked she, standing still with the dust- 
brush in her hand, for it was “ironing day” with 
Gretchen, and on such occasions a light share 


“Ye-es,”’ said Saidic, her tones rather qualify- 
ing her assent, “he is very bright and agreea- 


shall I say—good?” 

“Why, Suidie!” ejaculated Winifred, looking a 
little shocked. She had not anticipated that ad- 
jective. 

“That is not Just the word, perhaps,” contin- 
ued S:idie, “but odd and interesting as he is, I 


wrong about him. It seems to me sometimes as 
though he had no faith or belief in anything. I 
See, too, that papa does not know just what to 





| make of him, and is a little anxious about his! 


influence over Philip.” 

“Ts he a connection of yours?” 

“O, no. He has nota relative in the world. | 
take him. His father was an American in busi- 
ness in the East Indies, who married an English | 
Indy there. They both dicd suddenly when | 
Crowell was hardly five, and his sister Margery 
two or three years younger. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“The children, with the large fortune which | 
they inherited, fell to the care of a bachelor un- | 
cle, a brother of the father, a coarse, hard, cruel 
man, [ suspect, from hints which have dropped 
from Crowell, and from the look which flashed | 
out of his face the few times when he has spok- | 
cn of him; and I suspect, too, he was very un- | 
kind to his small nephew and niece. 

“The sister died first, and the uncle went sud- 
denly a little later. Afterward Crowell came 
from Calcutta to England, and the charge of 
him fell to an old English gentleman, a friend of 
the boy’s father. I believe Crowell seems to like 
his guardian well enough. The two came to 
America last summer, as it was the father’s de- 
sire the son should be educated in this country. 
Papa says the boy will be too rich for his own 
good, one of these days. But I must run home. 
You will be sure to come to-night, Winifred.” 

I should like to tell you about that party, it 
was such a merry, pleasant, informal affair, just 
the kind of social gathering that girls and boys 
enjoy; but I found out long ago that the things 
which are most pleasant to experience are not 
always the most interesting to read about. 

There were at least a dozen young people 
present, and it was pleasant to see the young 
forms and faces in the President’s large, square, 
old-fashioned parlors. 

The host and the professor sat in one corner, 
and discussed science and philosophies to their 
hearts’ content. The two were a great contrast 
in personal appearance, yet they were about 
the same height and the same age. 

While the gentlemen were deep in their dis- 
cussions, Crowell Waite came up with some re- 
quest about the library, which sanctum it had 
become necessary to invade during the progress 
of the plays. 

The professor looked with earnest interest at 
the youth who had done his daughter so great a 
service the day before. He would have thanked 
him now, had it not been for Winifred’s en- 
treaty that he would not allude to the matter, 
as Crowell Waite had not divulged it. 

“What do you think of that boy, Maxwell?” 
asked the professor of the President, as Crowell 
went back to his companions. 

“T haven’t precisely made up my mind about 
him. There is a great deal of power for good or 
for evil. He has been surrounded by influences 
which have given his moral nature an. unhappy 
twist. 
his affections, it would be worth all the teaching 
and preaching in the world.” 

“There are some things we can’t hurry, you 
know.” 

“Precisely. But the boy is in a dangerous cur- 
rent now. Itis true there is nothing to com- 
plhin of in his outward conduct; but he turns 
off all earnest talk with a jest or a covert sar- 
casm, and has no aspiration of any sort, so far 
as I can find out, which is a bad lookout at his 
time of life.” 

The gentlemen talked a little while longer, and 
had not gone back from Crowell Waite to their 
philosophies and art when the games broke up, 
and the company were invited to enjoy a snowy 
pyramid of cream and a variety of cake which 
had been carefully prepared for this occasion. 

There was a large portico leading immediately 
out of the dining-room. Into this sauntered 
Crowell Waite, and seeing Winifred standing 
near the door, said,— 

“T always take my feasts out of doors when I 
can. It is like being in India once more. Won’t 
you come out, Miss Winifred ?” 

She stepped out. It was a still, sultry night, 
with occasional faint puffs of wind, and over- 
head there was no moon, only stars that watched 
and waited. 

“It was very kind, Mr.””— Winifred began. 

“IT should like to have you call me simply 
Crowell,”’ said he. 

“O, I couldn’t think of that. 
you well enough.” 

“Well, if that is the only obstacle, I hope our 
acquaintance may make very rapid strides. But 
L interrupted you.” 

“I was going to thank you for not speaking 
about yesterday morning. In ease you had, I 
should never have heard the last of it.”’ 

“There was no reason why I should mention 
it, and I was sure the boys and girls would ban- 
ter us unmercifully if I did.” 

“I wonder a boy should think of such a 
thing,” said Winifred, looking up at him with 
a glance from her large eyes that seemed to 
come from eyes out of which he had watched 
long ago the light fade and fade until it was all 


I don’t know 


“Boys might think of such things who have 
had sisters once,” he said, hardly knowing he 
was speaking his thoughts alond. 

The words went to Winifred’s heart. It was 


If somebody could get a strong hold of | 





a tender one always; and it was doubly tender 
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now toward all brothers and sisters. “What 
would Tom do if he had lost her?” 

She drew a little nearer to Waite, and saig 
kindly, “I wish you would tell me somethine 
about Margery.” P 

He looked at her as she stood there in her 
white dress, with the blue sash which Grete). 
en had crossed over the shoulders and gathered 
about the waist. She did look very pretty, but 
it was not of that he was thinking. 

“I can’t often talk about her, but I will some 
time td you,” he said. 

There was no time for any reply, for at this 
moment a part of the merry company inside 
came out upon the portico. 

To be continued. 
QO 


For the Companion. 
RAN AWAY. 
“You must make a lawyer of Benjamin,” said 
Uncle William. 
“No, ldo not approve of forcing a boy into 
any given trade or profession,” said his father, 


,“I think parents ought closely to observe the 


bent of their children’s minds, and if they are 
fitted by natural gifts or character for any es- 
pecial work, they should induce them to choose 
it. There can be no doubt as to Ben’s especial 
talent.” 

“None in the world!’ ejaculated Mrs. Pollard. 

“And that?” questioned his uncle. 

“Is for machinery. He is a born machinist, 
When he was ten years old he understood the 
steam-engine as I never could. He could not 
smell a pink to-day without showing me a valve 
in the calyx and a lever in the stamens and 
pistils. I have had an offer of a place for him 
in Walcott & Byrd’s great engine-house, with the 
chance some day of a vacancy in the firm. | 
shall purchase him a partnership.” 

“It is a fair prospect for the boy.” 

“Yes, and I am thankful that his ability and 
taste both pointed in such a safe direction.” 

Mrs. Pollard smiled to herself over her basket 
of mending. Ben was heridol. What if he had 
chosen to be a doctor, running into malignant 
fevers, small-pox and the like. But Ben had 
such a passion for wheels and pulleys that no 
other path was open to him. 

Ben, meanwhile, sat silently poring over a di- 
agram he was making of a patent pump. When 
his mother'and une¢le had gone to bed, he came 
up to the table where his father sat. 

“Papa!’’ Now Ben was a truthful boy. 
Whatever his share of boyish wickedness or 
folly, it was all bare to view, uncovered bys 
lie. “Papa, I wish to be a sailor.” 

“My son! Benjamin!” Mr. Pollard’s coun- 
tenance was full of anger and disappointment, 
but he controlled himself at once. “Why do 
you choose that work, Ben?” 

“It’s not the work I thought of, sir; but I've 
been reading ‘Jack Mainstay’ and Capt. Mar- 
ryat’s sea-stories, and I think I’d like to try it.” 

“Very well. We'll talk of it to-morrow.” 

Mr. Pollard took up his book. He was bitterly 
disappointed. Ben was only fiftcen, but he 
surely had sense enough to understand the rea 
sons he would bring to bear on him the next 
day. The boy’s real inclination, his father knew, 
was for the business he had chosen. It was but 
within one or two weeks that these books had 
given him the mad fancy for adventure on board 
ship. 

“ ‘He did not think of work!’ No, I'll war 
rant he did not! He expected sea-fights and 
shipwrecks every day!’ Mr. Pollard muttered a8 
he turned into bed. 

The next morning Ben’s room was empty 
There was a note stating in heroic terms that he 
foresaw that his parents never would consent 10 
his choice, and so had taken “‘his fate in his ow8 
hands.” 

“He has gone before the mast!” cried his 
mother. 

“He may go, for me. The lessons are wel 
learned which we teach ourselves,” said his 
father, and made no effort to follow him. 

A week later they learned he had gone on thé 
brig Caroline, bound for the Sandwich Islands. 

When one year after another passed, however, 
and Ben did not return, his father began to wish 
he had made some effort to detain him. “He 
will be heartily sick of scrubbing decks, and li 
ing in a dark, greasy hole. He might 48 well 
have gone to work in the kitchen, my dear, © 
cept for the wash of water outside. I’ve seen the 
Caroline, and a dirtier, worse-conditioned craft 
I never saw’”’. 

At the end of three years Master Ben reir 
peared one day. He was burned and 
his features were less refined, and his languast 
full, if not of strange oaths, of rough slan¢ 
rougher jokes. His body had worked and grow 
but his brain had lain fallow. 
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-THE YOUTH'S 








COMPANION. 








“What have you Icarned?” asked his father. 
“Two month’s reading would have given you a 
better idea of the countries you have visited, or 
even the sea on which you have lived, than you 
pave now.” 

Now Ben had a vein of obstinacy of which his 
father knew nothing. He had come back heartily 
tired of his.experiment, and ready to turn into 
his proper path. He had a veritable longing for 
the smell of the machine-shop, the clatter of the 
engines. Night after night, on his lonely watch, 
he had summed up his paltry knowledge, and 
bitterly remembered all that these three years 
would have given him. 

But at the*first reproach of his father he was 
defiant and hard. “I did not come back to be 
Jectured. I have chosen my path. I am aman 
now.” 

“In years you are but a boy,” said his mo- 
ther, with her arm about his neck, “and in 
judgment only a haby, Ben.” 

“A baby who will have his own way!’ shak- 
ing her off. 

No mule could be more obstinate, for Ben was 
fighting, not only his friends, but his own con- 
yictions. 

“Tf you will go, go as an officer of the vessel,” 
said his father. 

“Very well. I’m willing to do that,” loftily. 

Mr. Pollard bought a share, therefore, in a 
schooner called Anna, and Ben was given the 
place of master’s mate. The captain was a eruff 
old German, as obstinate in his way as Ben was 
in his. 

This being a true story, we must be forgiven 
for making it as direct and plain as a newspaper 
report. 

A week before the vessel sailed, Ben went over 
her. Then he hunted up Capt. Gratz. 

“The coal, I perceive, sir,’’ he said, respect- 
fully, “with which the vessel is laden does not 
fill the hold. Would it not be safer to run upa 
partition, dividing the weight to cach side of the 
yessel? Incase of a sudden lurch, she is almost 
sure to shift her cargo, and if so, we are all dead 
men.” 

Gratz was like Ben himself. He would not be 
advised, even to his own interests. 

He knew Ben was right. But “I have not 
been a sailor forty years to be taught my busi- 
ness by a lad,” he said. “The Anna is more to 
me than to you.” : 

There could be no doubt that the Anna was to 
him what sweetheart, wife or children are to 
other men, 

They sailed on May 18th. In the next month, 
being within a mile of the port of San Francisco, 
a sudden wind struck the vessel, of no great dan- 
ger in itself, but it caused the cargo to shift, as 
Ben had predicted. He was wakened by the 
water rushing into his berth, and going into the 
cabin, found the captain sitting in his shirt and 
drawers, and, oddly cnough, his hat on his 
head. 

“She is going down!”’ shouted Ben. 
you that coal would shift! Come out. 
is ready.” 

“If de Anna goes down, I go down mit her,” 
he said, stolidly. 

And he did go down, Ben’s endeavors to coax 
or drag him out being alike useless. 

“Tf there’s one thing I can’t tolerate, it’s a man 
that is set in his opinions,” said Ben, when he 
was in the boat. 

They arrived in San Francisco, and Ben came 
home by land. Then it was that he fell in love. 
It was a pretty, even-tempered little girl in Prov- 
idence whom Ben discovered to be the crown 
and glory of her sex. 

“Now you will settle down to proper work,’ 
everybody said. ‘Now you must be tired idling 
about the world.” 

“It is not idling. It is my proper work,” said 
Ben, doggedly. 

He would go to sea once more, just to show 
the world that he was a man, with a man’s judg- 
ment. He would make his fortune, perhaps, 
this trip. Then he would be indebted to no man, 
not even his father. 

Meantime, Nelly’s father came to Mr. Pollard. 
“These young people of ours can wait a year,” 
he said. “I have a ship, of which Ben shall be 
captain. I have lost a vessel and valuable car- 
g0. He shall go in scarch of it; to Liverpool 
first, and if no tidings have by that time reached 
Lloyd's, to the African coast. Let him have his 
fling out this time, and he will settle down into 

steadier manhood.” 

Mr. Pollard sighed. His hair had grown white 
and his face haggard while Ben had been “tak- 
ing his fling.” 

“Til come back soon,” said that exultant 


aa “T’ll make my fortune on the African 
ast.” 


” 


“T told 
The boat 


little talks to Ben’s mother, listening to stories 
of his baby and boyhood. ; 

“When he comes back, he says, he will go 
into Walcott & Byrd’s, as a partner,” she said, 
one day. ‘He says he ought to have been a ma- 
chinist, if he had not chosen to waste his life in 
work that did not suit him.” 

“I do not know, my dear,” the old lady said, 
gently. She could not bear to hear a word that 
seemed to reproach her boy. ‘‘Benjie did it all 
for the best, no doubt.” 

She died that summer, and so was spared the 
long, sickening delay that came before the 
knowledge of Ben’s fate. Months passed with 
no tidings; and on the very day on which he 
was to have been marricd, a ship from New York 
came in sight of a vessel lying stranded on the 
African coast. She had been driven upon a 
sand-bar, and was beaten and shattered by the 
waves, On the deck and in the cabin they 
found three of the crew dead from the African 
fever. The others, it was supposed, had been 
buried at sen. 

Ben lay in his berth, one arm over his head, 
just as he used to lie, soundly sleeping, when his 
mother came to kiss him good-night. And thus 
his life and hopes were ended. 


$+ o>—__—_—_ 


ADVENTURES WITH THE HOODED 
SNAKE OF INDIA. 


The hooded snake of India is about four feet in 
length, the head being small in proportion to the 
rize of the reptile. When alarmed or angry, it coils 
itself up and raises about a foot of its length upright 
in the centre of the coil; a hood becomes distended 
on each side of its neck and displays a curious mark 
on it resembling pair of spectacles, on which ac- 
count it is often called the spectacled snake. 

It is a handsome reptile, but terribly vicious and 
venomous. It pursues its foe, gliding with head 
erect. It is not difficult for a man to escape it, as a 
single blow from a riding-whip will disable any ser- 
pent, by breaking the vertebrez. The natives of In- 
dia are very expert in dealing with cobras, and often 
catch them in the following manner: 

As the snake glides along the ground, the hunter 
seizes the tail with both hands, draws the body with 
great rapidity by one hand through the other, till 
the head comes in contact with the latter, when ho 
tightens the grasp, and the reptile cafinot turn to 
bite. 

It is very curious to see this operation carried out, 
and I never knew it fail. The snake thus caught ap- 
pears to lose for the second all power of resistance, 
probably from being so unaccustomed to such a sum- 
mary proceeding. A bite from a cobra is fatal to a 
man in about ten minutes. 

Two friends of mine were out walking in some 
long grass by their house when they saw a cobra. 
They had with them a little native boy in charge of 
their dogs, and, telling him to watch the creature, 
they both ran into the house to get some weapon to 
despatch it. 

Just as they returned, the poor little fellow cried 
out, “Sahib, samp ne ham ko mara !” (Sir, the snake 
has bitten me!) And sure enough it had, two small 
drops of blood coming from the wound, which was 
in his foot. They lifted up the unhappy boy and 
carried him into their bungalow, but before they 
reached the house the poison had done its work, and 
his head fell back as he died in their arms. 

It is a surprising fact that so few natives are killed 
by serpents, as they walk fearlessly through thick 
grass without any shoes. 

I saw a very curious experiment with one of these 
serpents, which was, however, rather cruel, and 
such as no person of humane feclings would wish to 
repeat. All houses in India having a current of air 
continually passing through them, it is necessary to 
protect the candles by glass, bell-shaped shades. 
Under one of these, inverted, was placed the snake, 
in company with three large black rats, a couple of 
scorpions and a centipede. 

The centipede is about six inches long, and if it 
crawls over a man, leaves the unpleasant feeling of 
very painful rheumatism for more than a year. I 
am unable to state the feelings of this happy family 
at being thus suddenly thrown together; I should 
judge, from their proceedings, that their ideas were, 
to say the least, antagonistic. 

The snake lay quiet; the scorpions ran races round 
the edge of the shade; the centipede rolled himself 
up. The rats were the only creatures which seemed 
alive to the unhappy state of their confinement, and 
showed it by a game of leapfrog over the venomous 
part of the family. By an unlucky trip on the head 
of the snake, one of the rats at last roused him from 
his insensibility, and expatiated his offence on the 
spot, ashe fell dead from a bite. The other rats in- 
stantly darted on the snake, who succumbed to their 
united attack; they bit him from head to tail, and he 
died, having, however, with the little poison left 
after killing the first rat, severely wounded the sec- 
ond. 

The scorpions now began their part of the enter- 
tainment, and, knowing that the drowsiness attend- 
ant on snake-bites must be kept off at all hazards, 
humanely forced the rats into activity by running 
under them and stinging them as they hopped about. 
Their mode of treatment proved, however, a failure, 
as the second rat who had been wounded died. The 





After he was gone, Nellv sat stitching her 
Weddin clothes, comforting her heart with shy 


two rats, however, had first put the scorpions hors de 
comba’, so the last of this combative family were now 


chance with the former, and specdily fell a victim, 
the rat coming off victor. Asa tribute to his pluck 
and prowess, he was allowcd to return to his native 
haunts, where he may probably be still enjoying per- 
fect health. : 

Whilst travelling in Central India, I came one day 
to a large town on the banks of a river, and had 
pitched my tent, and taken my breakfast, when my 
attention was attracted by a noise proceeding from a 
small temple close by. I went to the spot, and found 
that a black cobra, which the natives hold in great 
veneration, had taken up a situation on the lower 
stone of a flight of steps leading to the bottom of a 
bowrie, a well of a peculiar sort, which is generally 
sunk square, and from the water to the top is built a 
stone staircase, down which the natives are in the 
habit of going to wash their dhofees, i. e., clothes. 
The native women, who usually perform the heavy 
work of this description, also repair thither to fill 
their chattees and ghurras, that is, their earthenware 


when Jim went over the broken bridge at 
C—. You don’t recollect it? Well, it made a big- 
gish stir in the papersat the time. It was this way: 
One dark night Jim was driving an up passenger 
train, when, just as the engine was clearing the 
bridge, crash! The up side of it gave way and let the 
train into the river. It was an escape by the skin of 
the teeth for the driver and stoker; but all in a mo- 
ment Jim bethinks him that another train was not 
far behind, so he clapped on steam to the nearest 
point at which he could be turned on to the down 
line, and having got put on to that line, started 
away again as hard as hecould pelt, dashed over the 
side of the bridge still standing, cleared it safely and 
stopped the other train in time. 

It was before my time as a railway hand, but going 
to work for the company it happened under, I heard 
it talked about, and I always remember it particu- 
larly, because just about the time I was told of it, a 
gentleman as was giving an entertainment at our Me- 








pots and jars, with tle water forhome ption. 
Here also may be seen Bramins and others washing 
themselves, and pouring water over their backs from 
their lotas, or brass cups, the water seeming hardly 
to stay to wet their oily hides. It may be imagined 
that a well of this description is one upon which a 
high value is set, and the perturbation at the sight 
of a snake, which had probably come from the date- 
bushes, or else from a chink in the stones of the well, 
was very great. The nity happened to be all 
Bramins, and therefore were averse to any harsh 
measures. Had they been Mussulmen, the animal 
would have been destroyed. I was intensely amused 
by their efforts to induce him to move. The way 
down was very narow, and each-was endeavoring to 
induce his neighbor to go down, assuring him there 
was no danger. One old man with a white beard 
went down with an earthen saucer of milk and a few 
grains of rice to propitiate the cobra, but, making a 
false step, he nearly stumbled on the snake, and spilt 
the milk, without disturbing the creature. He beat 
a hasty retreat, amid the laughs of those who did 
not venture. Others recited small prayers, and the 
female portion of the assembly kept up an incessant 
chattering, making a noise I defy to be equalled by 
the same number of Europeans. I should have killed 
the snake, but was deterred by the natives assuring 
me they could not drink from the well if defiled bya 
dead body, and by their usual arguments of its being 
God’s creature, &c.; and, as I saw no reason for of- 
fending their simple prejudices, I suggested to them 
to get on one side, and quietly dropped a few stones 
on the venomous creature till it removed and came 
up the steps. A snake-charmer had come by this 
time, and, begging my leave, captured it, and, I con- 
clude, added it to his store of creeping things; at any 
rate, it escaped death, and I saw no more of it, but 
retired amid the thanks of the natives and remarks 
on my wisdom. 
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A STOKER’S STORY. 


Aman who rides on an “iron horse,” and whose 
business it is to keep up its “fire and mettle,”’ must 
be exposed, not only to great varieties of weather, 
butalso to many dangers. The most terrible acci- 
dent that can happen to him is a collision. Tho 
stoker may indeed jump off, and thus have a chance 
to escape, but the driver of a train, if faithful, will 
stand to his post to the last, and do all in his power 
to avert catastrophe. A stoker narrates the two 
following notable instances of heroism: 

The first passenger-driver I ever ran mates with 
was killedin this way. We were dashing down an 
incline at fifty miles an hour, when all in a moment 
we see a lot of broke-away coal wagons in front of 
us. I don’t know how my face went, but his turned 
dead white, though he never lost head or nerve. 

“Clap on the brake and stick to her,’ he says, 
clinching his teeth; ‘remember we've passengers; 
God help their souls! Some on ’em’s booked for their 
last station!’’ He was shutting off steam and revers- 
ing her as he spoke, then he came to my side of the 
foot-plate to bear a hand with the brake, and as we 
faced each other over the wheel he looked straight 
in my eyes and had just time to whisper, ‘“‘Say your 
prayers, mate,” when the smash come. 





hanics’ Institution recited that there piece about 
the Roman captain ‘that kept the bridge in the 
brave days of old.” 

He did it first-rate, regular stirred your heart, you 
know; and when I was going home at night, I kept 
saying lines of it over to myself; and then somehow 
it comes into my head, ‘‘Well, after all, it wasn’t so 
much grander a thing than Jim's run back over the 
broken bridge, for after all, aman can but risk his 
life, and that was what Jim had done, as it was a 
hundred to one against his getting over, and to have 
gone down was certain death.” 


———__+o> 


AN INCIDENT OF WAR. 

The dark horrors of war are relieved by occasional 
glimpses of humanity, which make one feel all the 
more saddened by the records of strife between men 
who ought to be brothers. During the investment of 
Metz, it was common for the German sentries at the 
outposts to leave a portion of their rations for the 
besiegc(l army. A day’s rations were also willingly 
given up on the capitulation. One of the war cor- 
respondents of the London press describes the fol 
lowing sccne: 

This afternoon I witnessed a very touching scene. 
A French soldier of the Thirty-third Line Regiment, 
belonging to the corps of Gen. Frossard, had been 
made prisoner at the outposts. He is a native of 
Jony-aux-Arches, where his wife and children now 
live. 

En passant on his way to Corny, he asked permis- 
sion to be allowed to see his wife and children, 
Need I say that the request was immediately grant- 
ed? The poor woman, half delirious with joy, asked 
to be allowed to accompany her husband at least to 
Corny. This was also acceded to; but then came the 
difficulty about the bairns. 

The woman was weak, and could not carry her 
baby, and at home there was no one to mind it. As 
for the little chap of five, he could toddle along by 
his father’s side. 

The difficulty was, however, overcome by a great, 
big Pomeranian soldier, who volunteered to act as 
nurse. This man had been quartered close to the 
poor woman’s house, and the little ones knew him, 
for he had often played with them. When, there- 
fore, bidding the poor wife to be of good cheer, he 
held out his big, strong arms to the little infant, it 
came to him immediately, and, nestling its tiny head 
upon his shoulders, seemed perfectly content. So 
did the Prussian soldier carry the Frenchman’s child, 

When I first saw the group, the wife was clasped 
in her husband’s embrace, the little boy clung to his 
father’s hand, whilst the Prussian soldier, with the 
baby in his arms, stalked along by their sides. 

Then the Frenchwoman told her husband how, 
when she had been ill and in want of food, the Prus- 
sian soldiers had shared their rations with her, had 
fetched wood and water, had lit the fire, and helped 
her in their rough, kindly way; until at last these 
two men, who belonged to countries now arrayed 
against each other in bitterest hate, who perhapsa 
few days since fought, the one against the other, 
embraced like brothers; whilst I, like a great, big 
fool, stood by and cried like a baby. 

But I was not alone in my folly, if folly it be. 





I was thrown down a bank, but I suppose I fell 


I came to myself, with no bones broken. I climbed 
up the bank and made my way to the train, which 


mate, you knew—from under it, and as soon as I sect 
eyes on him I knew he was done for. And he knew 
it to, for he motions me to put my ear to his mouth, 
and whispers, “It’s all over with me, Bill; but you'll 
tell ’em I stuck to her till the Jast, and did what I 
could.” 

Well, I couldn’t answer him, ’cause I'd ha’ bust out 
crying if I’d a tried to; but I squeezed his hand, and 
he knew how it was. ‘I know you’re sorry, old 
chap,” he said, ‘“‘but it can’t be helped; tell’em to 
break it gently to the wife.” 

I managed to say I would, and then he says, in the 
same whispering way, 

“I wish you'd been a firing a bit longer, Bill, so as 
you might ha’ had the old horse, if she aint smashed 
past repairing.” 

Just as he was a-saying this, they brought a hur- 
dle and put him on, and took him away; and then I 
went along the train to see if I could help, and such 
asight as I see then, I hope I'll never live to see 
again. I used to dream of the faces‘for months after, 
and fancy I heard the voices a-crying for water. 

This man was indeed “faithful unto death® The 
second account, exhibiting not Jess bravery, has not 
#0 sad a termination: 





. the rat and the centipede. The last-named had no 


About one of the bravest things I remember, was 





pretty soft; at any rate, in about a quarter of an hour | 


was lying smashed on the Other side of the line. As | 
I got up to the engine they had just got George—my 


Several Prussian officers and soldiers followed my 
example, for we all had wives and children in far-off 
homes. 
—+or 
HELPING CAMELS, 

Some of the Eastern deserts would be impassable 
without camels. Even these famous travellers necd 
help in making their long journeys. 

A traveller from Pekin to Siberia, across the great 
desert of Gobi, tells us that whenever a camel’s feet 
have become very tender and sore from long march- 
es, the poor creature lies down. His driver knows 
at once that his feet hurt him, and looks to find out 
if the thick skin of the feet is blistered. Whenever 
a blister is found, two or three strong men, usually 
Mongols, keep watch of the camel until it is not 
noticing them. At just the right moment, they 
make a rush all together upon the camel, throw it 
upon the side, and make it fast. Then, with a needle 
made for that use, they sew a square piece of leather 
large enough to cover the hurt place over the camel's 
foot, the skin of which is quite thick enough to sew 
through without hurting the animal. With his new 
shoes on, the camel is quite ready to get up and 
march on. The pieces of leather are very carefully 
prepared for this use. It sometimes happens that a 
camel lies down in the midst of his long march across 
the wide desert. and dies. The natives take the 
thickest part of his skin to make shoes of. These 
bits of skin they take out, day after dav. when on the 
march, and pull until they become so soft and vield- 





ing, that a camel with biistered feet seems grateful’ 
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to have shoes made of it, although he would resist 
the shoeing to the last, were he not held so that he 
could not move. 
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A GLANC JAPAN. 


From a Correspondent. 





Perhaps no nation is attracting more attention 
at the present time than Japan. So wondrous 
have been the changes that have taken place 
within a few years in this ancient empire that 
the world looks on in astonishment, and is con- 
tinually asking, “What next?” 

It was on a rainy October morning that our 
good steamer, the Great Republic, steamed up 
the Bay of Yeddo, after an exceedingly pleasant 
passage from San Francisco, and anchored in 
the harbor of Yokohama. 

It would not do to stay inside, and so, not- 
withstanding the rain, the passengers are out on 


deck, with umbrellas hoisted, and watching | 


eagerly for the sights on shore. Now, the beau- 
tifully terraced hill-sides call forth exclamations 
of delight. Over there, a tall mountain, with a 
little blue smoke curling up from its summit, is 
pointed out as a volcano that is at times exceed- 
ingly active, though it seems quiet enough now. 

Yonder, nestling cosily at the base of a moun- 
tain, is a curious little village. The houses are 
all of one story, which is no doubt well enough 
in a country where earthquakes are common oc- 
surrences. They are mostly of wood, and, al- 
though rudely constructed, they look rather 
cosey, as viewed from the steamer, peeping, out 
from among the trees, which are very plenty 
all about them. 

Now a fort comes in view, having rather a 
nodern appearance, and some dusky Japanese 

oldiers are plainly visible, dressed in European 

uniform. As the steamer makes its way up the 
bay, we are surrounded by rude, clumsy-looking 
boats, varying from three to ten feet in width, 
and from eight to thirty feet in length, with 
creat sails of bamboo, or matting, that often 
look much too big for the boat, but are very 
cexterously managed] by the native boatmen. 
Many of these men are almost entirely destitute 
of clothing. They keep up a great noise, espe- 
cially those who are rowing, who have a sort of 
chant that perhaps seems musical to them, but 
hardly strikes us in that light. 

Yokohama looks like a foreign place. There 
ere rows of fine-looking buildings, two stories 
And 
what is that, skirting so rapidly along the base 
of yonder hill? Can we believe our eyes? or are 
we dreaming? No, it is really a train of railroad 
cars, off for Yeddo! Well done, Japan! It is 
not that we are dreaming, but thou hast awak- 
ened from thy long dream. 

We turn to our captain, who is expected to 
kuow everything. 

“Capt. Cobb, how often do those trains run?” 

“Once an hour, all through the day.” 

The world moves, and this far Eastern part is 
moving as rapidly as any other portion. 

After a while, we get into one of the many 
hoats that swarm alongside, and are rapidly 
pulled off to the shore. An American dime 
sitisties the boatmen. (You don’t see them any 
more in the East, but we found lots of them in 
San Francisco.) As it is still raining a little, we 
want some covered conveyance; and here it 
is. Why, what on carthis this? A sort of over- 
«.rown baby-carriage. It has a cushioned seat, 
and there is just exactly room enough for you 
to sit in, cosey and snug, and nothing to spare. 

We get in, each person having a conveyance 
to himself, a cooly lays hold of the cross-picce 
with his muscular arms, and off we go! They 
xo tearing along the street at a rate that makes 
your head swim; and you wonder whether Bon- 
ner, or President Grant, or Henry Ward Beecher, 
or any other lover of fast horses, experiences 
similar sensations when spinning along at light- 
ning speed behind their favorites. 

These curious little wagons are called “jinri- 
kishas,”’ which means “man’s Strength car- 
riages’’; and it is a pretty good name, for cer- 


high, having a substantial appearance. 
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tainly man’s strength is put forth to some purpose 
in propelling them over the ground. As the 
horses are all human, iet us hope that the riders 
are all humane. We are soon beyond the for- 
eign settlement, and in the midst of the native 
stores. 

First we enter a broker’s shop. The brokers 
sit with crossed legs, upon a platform that is 
neatly matted. 

I show them a Mexican dollar, and ask, “How 
much you give for this?” 

The broker answers, “Four boo, ten tempo.” 

The “four boo” consist of four pieces of thick 
pasteboard, about four inches long and an inch 
wide, with Chinese characters printed on them, 
and the stamp of the bank by which they are 
| issued. 

A boo is about equal to a quarter of a dollar. 
The “tempos” are oblong brass coins, about two 
inches long and an inch wide, with a square hole 
in the centre, and Chinese characters on each 
side. They are worth about two cents apiece. 

This broker, in his unpretending little shop, is 
ready to exchange for you one dollar or a thou- 
sand, just as you like; and when your business 
is done, he says, ‘‘Good-morning,” to you in very 
plain English. 

Now we go to Shobey’s silk-store. Here the 
ladies find most elegant and delicate silks, of all 
shades and the finest qualities. Up stairs, there 
}are gorgeous dressing-gowns for gentlemen, 

wadded so finely, and lined so beautifully, that 
one of our number, who had a poor opinion of 
| gowns, was strongly tempted to invest. 
| Next, we visit 2 lacquer-ware store. What an 
| endless variety of cabinets, and trays, and cups, 
and tables, and ornaments! And what an ele- 
gant polish this lacquer-ware has! How oblig- 





jing and polite the shopkeepers are! And how 
| well they can talk “dollar,” when they scarcely 
know another word of English! 





We peep in at a jewellery-store, where are ele- 
gant silver card-cases, so delicate that they re- 
mind you of the tracery of Jack Frost on the 
window-panes; and chains, and bracelets, and 
necklaces, that would not suffer by comparison 
with the manufactures of Yankeeland. 

sut we must be off to our steamer again; and 
away we go in our jinrikishas, the coolies mer- 
| rily racing with each other, as they hurry down 
| to the “bund ’”’ Two boos pay them for half a 
| day’s work. After we reach the steamer, the 
| clouds clear away, and old Fusigama, the “‘Peer- 
| less Mountain,” stands out in all its magnifi- 
|cence. It it is fourteen thousand feet high, and, 
although sixty miles away, it seems to be close 
at hand, 

This Bay of Yeddo, in which our steamer lies, 
is noted for its phosphorescent waters. As we 
sit on the deck at night, watching the boats 
around us, their oars seem to drop spangles of 
gold, and they leave a long luminous wake be- 
hind them. 8. L. B. 
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EPITAPHS ON TRADESMEN. 

It is a curions fact that there is so much wit 

displayed in the inscriptions on tombstones. 
When people might be expected to be most sad 
and solemn, they are often most funny. In the 
dread presence of death, instead of choking with 
terror, they joke with delight. Those who were 
stupid before now become droll. One reason of 
this apparent contradiction may be, that a death 
causes mental excitement in the survivors, and 
excitement brings out the wit that before was 
| latent. 
Again, some verses called epitaphs never ap- 
| peared on tombstones, but were written for en- 
| tirely imaginary persons, by poets whose only 
| object was to show their smartness. This may 
be the character of some of the following lines, 
which derive merriment from the various trades 
pursued by the persons deceased or supposed to 
be sow Here is one somewhat barbarous on a 
barber: 





An honest man, who lived by shaving you; 
His hairs were many, and his graces few, 





S COMPANION. 


both a tailor and a curtailer: 


| In a timber surtout here are wrap’d the remains 
| Of a mower of beards and a user of skeins ; 


1 
And 

| But the prayer of all people he sew’d for or shav’d, 

| Is that ‘he’s with the remnant of those that are sav’d. 


| Here is one, written for himself, by a votary 
| St. Crispin, who like 

Hans Sachs was a shoe- 
Maker and a Poet too. 


His name was John Blackett, of Seaton: 


Stranger, behold interr’d together 

The souls of learning and of leather ; 
Poor Jack is gone, but left his all ; 
You’ !i find his relics in a stall: 

His works were neat, and often found 
Well stitch’d and with morocco bound. 
Tread lightly: where the bard is laid, 
He cannot mend the shoes he made. . . . 
Then who shall say so good a fellow 
Was only leather and prunella, 


It is a dyer’sturn next, one who dyed to live 
and lived only to die. 


John Spellman’s like will ne’er be found; 
He dyed for all the country round; 

Yet hear with patience, if you can, 

The base ingratitude of man; 

When death approach’d, with aspect grim, 
Not one of them would die for him; 

So leaving all his worldly pelt, 

Poor John at last died for himself. 


A woman dealing in earthenware is the sub- 
ject of an epitaph, beginning 


Beneath this stone lies Catharine Gray, 
Changed to a lifeless lump of clay ; 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
And now she’s turned to earth herself. 


Finally the words peculiar to a printer’s trade 
are used to make his epitaph more piquant and 
lively. 


No more shall register imperfect vex, 
No more shall friars pale provoke my ire; 
No more shall bites or picks bf work perplex, 
No more the devil’s aid shall I require; 
No more shall gloomy monks retard my way, 
No more shall overlays my patience try; 
No more shall batters stop me half a day, 
No more shall I the iron frisket fly ; 
My body has been overrun with care, 
My soul shall undergo a strict revise ; 
And if my Founder thinks my is fair, 
I quick shall join my Saviour in the skies. 


oo. oe 


= AMERICAN CITIES. 
NEW 


YORK. 

New York is the largest of American cities, 
and though always New, it is also one of the 
oldest. The precise date when the seed of its 
vast growth was first planted cannot be satisfac- 
torily determined; but Hendrik Hudson, then 
in the service of Holland, is supposed to have 
been the first man to cast anchor in its magnifi- 
cent harbor. He sailed to the new country, ina 
vessel called the Half-Moon, a yacht of only 
eighty tons, on the 11th of September, 1609. 

Hudson was in search of a north-west passage 
to the East Indies, and therefore proceeded up 
the river still bearing his name, to the head of 
navigation, near Albany, and then as he could 
get no further he returned to Holland. 

So glowing was his account of what he had 
seen that the Dutch hastened to form settle- 
ments on the Island of Manhattan, and proba- 
bly started the city on its wonderful career as 
early as 1612. Some, indeed, fix its origin a year 
or two earlier, and others as late as 1628. 

Manhattan Island and the Island of Manhat- 
tan are no more to be confounded than a horse- 
chesnut and a chesnut horse. They are quite as 
distinct and almost as different in size. ‘The 
city of New York,” says Mr. Cooper, “‘is situate 
on an island called Manhattan; but it is at one 
point separated from the County of Westchester 
by a creek of only a few feet in width. The 
bridge at this spot is called King’s Bridge, and 
was the scene of many skirmishes during the 
Revolutionary War. Every Manhattanese knows 
the difference between Manhattan Island and 
the Island of Manhattan. The first name is ap- 
plied to a small district in the vicinity of Cor- 
ler’s Hook, while the last embraces the whole 
island,—or the city and county of New York, as 
it is termed in the laws.” 

The city was always to bea novelty, for the 
Dutch called it New Amsterdam. But there was 
to be no dam in the flow of its progress, as there 
perhaps would have been if they had kept it, so 
it was given up to the English two centuries 
ago, in 1694, when the province and the town 
beth permanently took the name of New York. 

The English first gave it this title in 1664, 
when they conquered the country, in honor of 
James, Duke of York, on whom King Charles 
II. bestowed the land. Long Island they called 
Yorkshire, and Fort Orange they changed to Al- 
bany, from the second title of the Duke of York 
and Albany. 

When the Dutch regained the place in 1678, 
they gave it the name of New Orange, but 
only kept their Orange a year. Perhaps they 


did not value it highly, for the city then gave 
Fif- 





little promise of what it has since become. 


| "Twas the shears of grim death cut his stay-tape of | 


| 


| 
| 
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The next seems to refer to a man who was | ty years after Hudson’s discovery it had no more 


than a thousand inhabitants, a hundred Years 
after only six thousand. A hundred years ago 
the population was about twelve thousand— 
much less than that of Boston, and not half that 


e, 
ess’d him away from twist, razors and wife; | of Philadelphia. 


After the English abandoned the city to the 


of | United States, in November, 1783, it grew more 


rapidly, and when the first national census was 
taken, seven years later, the population num. 
bered thirty thousand. In ten years this was 
more than doubled, and in twenty years, quad. 
rupled. In 1830 the inhabitants were more than 
two hundred and two thousand. 

Since the tide of German and Yrish immiera. 
tion set into New York its growth has heen por- 
tentous; asin 1860 it had 814,287 inhabitants, ang 
at the present time the number cannot fall far 
short of a million. It is hardly likely that this 
rate of growth will be maintained, but ifit should 
be, the population, by the year 1900, would ex. 
ceed three millions. 

Possibly there are persons now living who will 
see New York overtake London, as London long 
since outstripped the city from which New York 
was first named, the once mighty Amsterdam, 
But such a monstrous growth is by no means 
desirable. Large cities usually contain much 
more poverty and wickedness in proportion, than 
smaller ones, since they are too often the resort 
of the scum and refuse of all nationalities, 

—_ +2, - 
THE LOST ART OF LETTER 
WRITING. 

One of the arts that may now be regarded as 
almost extinct is that of letter-writing, for, ex. 
cept in the contributions to newspapers of “Qur 
Special Correspondent,” and the epistolary ef. 
forts of school-girls on their vacations, we find 
no trace of that elaborate correspondence that 
was once so common, 

That the art is an ancient one is scen in the 
letters of Cicero, written nearly two thousand 
years ago, and still read with interest. But the 
period of epistolary bloom was in the seven 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when we meet 
with such names as Madame de Sevigne, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague and Horace Walpole, 
whose published letters are now recognized as 
classics. 

The first of these, Madame de Sevigne, was a 
lady of the ancient nobility of France, and lived 
from 1626 to 1696. Married at eighteen to the 
Marquis de Sevigne, she was left a widow at 
twenty-five, with an only child, a daughter, on 
whom she lavished all her wealth of affection, 
and to whom she addressed her numerous let- 
ters. 

These letters were prompted not only by af- 
fection, but by love of gossip and fondness for 
literary composition. They relate to the time 
called the ‘‘Age of Louis XIV.,” and afford one 
of the best pictures of that eventful period. It 
has been well said of them that they give the 
impressions of the moment, the echoes of what 
has just been spoken. Hence, both on account 
of their interesting matter and _ liveliness of 
style, they will long continue to be read. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague was a daughter 
of the Duke of Kingston, born in 1690, and mar- 
ried to Edward Wortley Montague in 1712. Her 
letters were chiefly written from Turkey, where 
her husband was ambassador, and in accord- 
ance with the character of her mind, were more 
masculine than those of Madame de Sevigne. 
Pope, the poet, said there were three sexes,— 
men, women and Lady Mary Wortley Mor- 
tagues. 

Horace Walpole is regarded by some critics as 
the greatest of letter-writers, for though others 
have written better single letters than his, 0 
one has written so many, on such a variety of 
subjects, and to so many persons of distinction. 
His correspondence fills no less than ten large 
volumes, 

For a long time member of the House of Con- 
mons, acquainted with all the eminent public 
men of his time, and familiar with the best so 
ciety, Walpole enjoyed unusual facilities for 
correspondence. His letters consequently afford 
most animated pictures of the period called the 
Georgian Era, especially during the reigns of 
the second and third Georges. To the student 
of manners they are invaluable, but much of 
his gossip is of a trifling kind, and would by 0° 
means repay perusal. 

Among the writers of charming epistles ¥é 
must not forget to mention the poet Cowper. 

If it is asked, why letter-writing has become 
almost a lost art, three reasons may be men 
tioned; the comparative ease of travel and il- 
tercourse, the low price of postage, and the 
number and cheapness of newspapers. 

Until within arecent period, distances wer’ 
considered great, and travelling and consequent 
ly mail-carrying were slowly done. The distan- 
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ces are to-day nominally the same as they al- | the wealthy classes should take as a chief article of | was completely exhausted from the choking it had | 


ways have been. Florence is just as many miles | food the children of the poor. He drew out the plan | 


from London as it was in 1778, and as it ever | 
will be. 


| 
in such a business-like way, with arrangements for | 


received. He then bound and packed it upon the | 
horse, and took it to the house, not far distant, where 
he secured his lionship, which soon recovered, when 


But Florence is reached easily and | slaughtering and selling, and described so vividly a | Sam found he was like the man who bought the ele- 


vor’s, whe . i . has the ski the ani is yr 
quickly from London now, which was not the | banquet at the Lord Mayor's, where fat yearling | phant. He Bae te ate ot ie chimal, and displays 


ease an hundred years ago. | 

The newspapers now contain the details of | 
every event that occurs, whereas they were bar- | 
ren of information in the last century; and as | 
they are rapidly transported, the news of the 
time is daily disseminated. It was not so when 
Walpole wrote; but were a Walpole of to-day | 
to write to Florence such letters as he wrote in 
George II.’s reign, his correspondent would con- | 
sider him a madman. The newspapers would 
have anticipated all he could say, and in fuller | 
form and measure. There is nothing for him to | 
cell. He might write essays,—but essays, no | 
matter how good they may be, are not letters. | 

The telegraph sends facts hourly, which is an- 
other reason why letters of the old school are | 
not to be written. Matters grow stale in a day 
now that afforded subjects of comment for | 
weeks. | 

Steam and electricity, by abolishing distance, | 
have abolished the letter-writers that the world | 
formerly knew, in the same way that they have | 
disposed of stage-coaches and mail-wagons in | 
many parts of the world. Another Shakespeare 
may appear, but another Walpole is an impos- 
sibility. 

A CLERGYMAN LIFTED. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where | 
there are more old, odd customs preserved than in 
England. To give anything like a detail of them 
would fill many large volumes. Some of these cus- 
toms, it must be acknowledged, are not devoid either 
of significance or utility; but many of them are ex- 
tremely absurd. 

When Ralph Waldo Emerson was travelling in 
Great Britain, some years ago, he put up, one day, 
atan inn in a certain old city. Shortly after his ar- 
rival he was not a little surprised and amused by a 
parish officer (we believe it was) bringing himina 
mug of ale and a loaf of bread. On inquiry, he ascer- 
tained that upon that day, every year, each wayfarer 
through the city was so presented with the same 
kind of refreshment. 

It seems that some centuries ago a poor journey- 
man tailor, passing through the city, looking for 
work, sat down to rest on a gentleman’s door-step. 
While there the good man of the house sent him out 
a generous mug of beer and a loaf. This repast gave 
the tailor strength to proceed, for he was well-nigh 
exhausted and quite despondent at his ill-success in 
obtaining employment. With fresh strength and 
courage he renewed his search, found work, and 
eventually became a wealthy man. 

In gratitude for the timely gift, he made a bequest 
in his will, that all strangers, of every grade, passing 
through the city on a certain day, should receive a 
like favor. 

A grave clergyman happened to be passing 
through Lancashire on an Easter Tuesday, and hav- 
ing to stay an hour or two at an inn, was astonished 
by three or four lusty women rushing into his room, 
exclaiming they had come “‘to lift him.” 

“To lift me!’’ repeated the amazed divine; “what 
can you mean?” 

“Why, your reverence, we’ve come to lift you, 
‘cause it’s Easter Tuesday.” 

“Lift me, because it is Easter Tuesday? I don’t un- 
derstand you. Is there any such custom here?” 

“Yes; to be sure. Why, don’t you know? All us 
women was lifted yesterday; and us lifts the men in 
turn to-day. And in course it's our rights and du- 
ties to lift ’em.” 

After a little further parley the reverend traveller 
compromised with his fair visitors for half-a-crown, 
and thus escaped the dreaded compliment. 


++ 


THE HORSE A NATIVE. 


It has been commonly supposed that the horse is 
foreign to American soil, and was first introduced in 


Mexico and Peru. The vast numbers of wild horses 
that cover the plains of Mexico and South America 
are called descendants of this European ancestry 
But Prof. Marsh, in his Western geological expedi- 
tion, finds abundant proof that the horse roamed over 
the United States long before any European migrated 
here. He has discovered countless bones, proving 
that at least twenty species of horses once flourisired 
here. They differed widely from the species of the 
old world, or from those now common among us. 
Some were as small as a fox, others were larger than 
any living at the present day. Some had four toes, 
others three, others two, and some only one, 

It isa satisfaction to any American, proud of his 
country, to know that America was not inferior to 
the old world, even before man had his home here. 
— 

MISSING THE IRONY. 

Many readers of Mr. Hale’s thrilling story, “A 
Man Without a Country,” never thought of doubt- 
ing its truth, and felt a warm sympathy for the un- 
fortunate exile. But a foreign author once fell into 
& more amusing blunder in reading a tract by Dean 
Swift, on Ireland. The tract was written in his 
broadest irony, and proposed very gravely a method 
for relieving the two-fold trouble of the country, too 





jand large expense. 


child was the chief dish, that the foreign author | 
thought him in genuine earnest. He said, in a pa- | 
thetic way, that the distress of Ireland must be ex- 
treme, when a dignitary of the church saw no way | 
of alleviating the misery but in eating the children, | 
as was done in the worst days of Jerusalem. 


—_———+or—____ 

ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
Farmers get small crops in return for hard labor 
But a little. more brain-work, 
helping them to wiser methods in sowing the seed, | 
might secure larger harvests. | 

The ordinary crops of wheat in the United States, | 
even in the most fertile districts, are less than twenty | 
bushels an acre, and they use two and one-half bush- 
els an acre for seed. In England, with more careful | 
culture, they raise twenty-six bushels to the acre, 
and have gone as high as sixty. 

By drilling, in this country, two pecks of seed have 
yielded eighty bushels. 

By “‘tillering,’”’ as it is called—sowing a few seed 
over a broad surface—a single seed may be made to | 
yield fifty or sixty heads, covering a circle three feet 
in diameter, and each head averaging fifty grains, or 
2,500 fold increase. One field in England, in which 
six pecks were sown, yielded fifty-four bushels, or 
934,000 heads. Another field, by its side, from four 
and one-half pints yielded 1,002,000 heads. By using 
seed carefully selected, Mr. Hallett, in England, pro- 
duced a crop 688 fold, and in the fourth year 2,145 
fold. 

As ordinary crops are less than ten-fold, it is evi- 
dent that farmers may make their crops far more 
abundant and lucrative. 





FATHER MALLOY’S MIRACBEE, 
Father Malloy was the jolly parish priest of a Ro- 
man Catholic church in one of the Eastern provinces. 
He had, as a handy-man about his premises, a ver- 
dant fellow-countryman of the name of Tim Brien. 
One day the priest wishing to take a sedlitz pow- 
der, asked Tim to bring in a pitcher of ‘‘cowld”’ wa- 
ter and two tumblers, and he’d show him a miracle. 

The things being brought, Father Malloy dis- 
solved the powders in the glasses. ‘And so,’ said 
he, holding them up, ‘‘you never saw me work a mi- 
racle, Tim?” 

“That I niver did, yer riv’rance.”” 

“Well, now, what would you say if I made this 
water boil, and then drank it while ’twas foaming ?”’ 

““Musha, sur, let me see it, and I tell ye.” 

“Well, look at this,”’ said the priest, pouring the 
contents of one tumbler into the other, and produc- 
ing a lively effervescence, into the midst of which 
his red nose was buried, like a bad strawberry 
“smothered in cream.” 

Poor Pat’s astonishment was so great that he 
could only ejaculate a succession of ‘‘Os!”’ till asked 
by the priest what he thought of that. 

“Wisha, I’m thinking yer riv’rance might save me 
the throuble of bilin’ the kittle, after this.” 

— +o 
MUSICAL RIVALRY, 


Notwithstanding the necessity of concord in mu- 
sic, there are few people who live in greater discord 
with each other than musicians. Jealousy, unfortu- 
nately, is the cause of this want of harmony. Every 
body who has had any thing to do with the organ- 
ization of a choir or a band has had painful experi- 
ence of the truth of the above statement. Some- 
times, however, this rivalry among the tuneful ones 
assumes a whimsical and amusing feature; as, for in- 
stance, the following: 


Some seventy years ago, as the late Sir W. W. 
Wynn was riding in the neighborhood of Wrexham, 
he heard a man sing in a cooper’s shop, with whose 
voice he was very much struck. It was Mr. Meredith, 
who possessed a splendid bass voice. Sir Watkin 
had him instructed, and he became celebrated as 
a singer of sacred music; he was engaged at many 
of the ancient concerts and oratorios, but he resided 
chiefly at Liverpool. The following anecdote is told 
of him: 

Having heard that a pap clerk of a village in 
the Vale of Clyrod, of the name of Griffiths, could 
sing down to double C, he was determined to visit 
him. Heaccordingly started and walked about for- 
ty miles. When he arrived at the village, he in- 
quired for Griffiths. 

A very little fellow digging a in a garden 
was pointed out to him. “What!” thought Mere- 
dith, ‘that shrimp of a fellow to sing lower than I 
can? Impossible!’ 

Meredith was a fine, tall man, upwards of six feet 
high. He walked around the garden, eyeing poor 
Griffiths disdainfully ; at length he said upon low G, 

“Good-day to you, sir.” 

Griffiths, resting on his spade, replied, in double 
low C (five notes lower), ‘‘Good-day to you, sir.’’ 

Upon which Meredith marched off, with double C 
ringing in his ear, all the way to Liverpool. 
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LASSOING A LION. 


California hunters are a hardy and reckless race. 
The exploit here narrated does not much resemble 
Samson's, but it was characteristic, nevertheless. 


One day last week, as Samuel Mattison was riding 
through the hills of San Lorenzo, he suddenly came 
face to face with a large, full-grown California lion. 
In an instant his lasso, that indispensable article to 
the mountain-ranger, was circling above his head, 
and, with the dauntless courage characteristic of 
Sam, he sent the fatal noose with unerring aim 
around the neck of the lion; then, suddenly turning, 
he plunged the rowels of his spurs deep into the 
flanks of his well-trained horse, and dragged the ani- 
mal a few hundred yards, when he dismounted and 





it as a trophy of his reckless daring. 
—_————— 
CLAN-DEVOTION. 


There is something beautiful as well as noble in 
the unhesitating devotion of a Scottish clan to its 
chief. The followers are ready at any moment to die 
for their leader. Here is a specimen: 


At the battle of Killiecrankie the highland chief 
Ewan Cameron, of Lochiel, was attended by the son 
of his foster-brother. This faithful adherent fol- 
lowed him like a shadow, ready to assist him with 
his sword, or to cover him from the attacks of the | 
enemy. Suddenly Lochiel missed his trusty friend 
from his side, and turning round to look what had 
become of him, saw him lying on his back with his 
breast pierced by an arrow. He had hardly breath, 

efore he expired, to tell Lochiel that, seeing a 
Highlander from Gen. Mackay’s army aiming at 
him with a bow and arrow, 4 had just time to 
spring behind him, and thus shelter his chief from 
certain death by the sacrifice of his own life. 

It was a noble act of self-devotion, but one which 
was common among the Highland clansmen for their 
chief. More especially, and above even blood kin- 
ship, the relation of fosterage had a sacred obliga- 
tion in this way. ‘Kindred to twenty (degrees), fos- 
terage to a hundred,” “Woe to the father of a fos- 
ter-son unfaithful to his trust,” are old Gaelic say- 
ings in the Scottish Highlands. He would bea poor 
foster-brother who would hesitate to die for his loved 
master and chief. 
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WELL TURNED. 


ner when hard pressed. He will be sure to find some 


Ohio: 


some four or five summers, was on a visit to his ma- 
ternal grandfather, who is a wealthy landholder in 
Ohio. One day, after making his first visit to a Sab- 
bath school, and being duly impressed with the re- 
ligious lessons taught there, he took his grandfather 
down on the farm to show and gather the fruit of a 
large walnut tree, which was ripe and ready for the 
harvest. On the way, the little fellow, with the 
philosophy which ‘reads sermons in stones,’’ said,— 

“Grandpa, who do all these woods and fields be- 
long to?” 

“Why,’’ said the matter-of-fact gentleman, ‘“‘to me.” 

“No, sir,” emphatically responded the child, “they 
belong to God.” 

The grandfather said nothing till they reached the 
richly-laden tree, when he said,— 

“Well, my boy, whom does this tree belong to?” 

This was a poser, and fora moment the boy bhesi- 
pea = casting a longing look upon the nuts, he 
replied,— 

E Well, grandfather, the tree belongs to God, but 
the walnuts are ours.”’ 


—_+or- 
FISH JEWELRY. 
The ladies of Denmark wee jewelry made from fish- 
bones. A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 


gives an account of specimens sent to the Vienna 
Exposition: 


This jewelry is made exclusively of the bones and 
scales of fish. It is just as dear as if it was made of 
gold, and it is highly esteemed by the ladies of Co- 
penhagen. It is in many respects the most beautiful 
class of fine work we have ever seen. There are ear- 
rings, bracelets and crosses made of fine, delicate 
fish-bones, white as the driven snow, and carved fine 
as gossamer web, and embossed with beautiful bright 
red and crimson fishes’ scales. There are also large 
cases of fish jewelry, such as knives, forks, spoons, 
ladles, ete., carved in the most exquisite patterns out 
of fish-bones and ornamented with fishes’ scales. 


—_—_+0-— _-—-— 


A CURIOUS IDEA. 


One may have a good idea of the different produc- 
tions of the original States of the Union, by the cu- 
rious project of Congress to embellish the seats of 
their members: 


When the first Congress met after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, it was in contemplation, 
but afterward abandoned, to have the seats of each 
delegation wrought with some device descriptive of 
the staples of their several States, viz.: 

New Hampshire to be represented by a pin. 

Massachusetts, by a barrel of fish. 

Rhode Island, a hamper of cheese. 

Connecticut, an ox. 

New York, a hogshead of flaxseed. 

New Jersey, a bundle of flax. 

Pe 





Ma) and bar iron. 
Virgin gshead of tobacco. 
North olina, a barrel of tar. 


South Carolina, a bag of cotton. 
Georgia, a barrel of rice. 


a ee eee 
LOVE FOR MOTHERS. 

Indians have some good traits, which might be 
copied with advantage by more civilized whites. 
Even the Apaches, a ferocious tribe of warriors, set 
a good example. The Overland Monthly says: 


There is no duty more binding on the Apache war- 
rior, or more willingly performed, than that of pleas- 
ing and providing for his mother. The longest life 
does not release him from the duty of obedience and 
respect to her. For her, all else must give place; 
she takes the precedence of all other relations; her 
wants are paramount to those of self, or wife, or 
child. Ifshe commands it, evenan enemy is spared 
for the time; though, when she is out of sight, ven- 
geance again.takes its course. 
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many mouthg and too little food. He proposed that 


buckled a strap around the jaws of the lion, which ; 


Full particulars free. 
39—t H. T, CUSHMAN, No, Bennington, Yt. 


Trust a sharp-witted boy for getting round a cor- | 


way out of a difficulty, like the five-year-older in | 


A grandson of the Governor of Virginia, a child of 


VIENNA PREMIUMS AGAIN, AND 
THE AMERICAN SEWING 
MACHINES. 





By reference to the “‘General Regulations of the 
Vienna Universal Exhibition,” published by Arch- 
duke Regnier, President of the Imperial Commis- 
sion, we find medals were to be awafled, in the Me- 
chanical Department, in two classes,—one for MERIT 
and one for Progress. The medal for merit was 
for the article possessing the greatest merit of its 
kind and class; and the medal for progress for the 
article or thing which had made the greatest pro- 
gression toward perfection. (In this country, the 
award of progress would be called a second premium.) 
Hence we conclude that, as the Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine was the only sewing machine that received the 
Grand Medal of Merit, when the awards were made 
at the Vienna Exposition, it must have been the 
best sewing machine on exhibition; although other 
sewing machines that received medals for progress 
should not be considered very inferior machines. 
At the great American Centennial Exposition of 
1876, they may have so improved as to equal the 
world-renowned Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine.— 
New York Tribune, Sept. 8, 1873. 
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FROM YOUTH TO AGE, 


Thy mercy heard my infant prayer, 

Thy love with kind, poe care 
Sustained my childish days; 

Thy goodness watched my opening youth, 

And formed my heart to love thy truth, 
And filled my lips with praise. 


And now in age and grief, thy name 

Doth still my languid heart inflame, 
And bow my faltering knee; 

O, yet this bosom feels the fire, 

This trembling hand and drooping lyre 
Have yet a strain for thee. 


Yes, broken, tuneless, yet, O Lord, 
This voice thy mercy shall record, 
Thy goodness tried so long, 
Till, sinking slow by calm decay, 
Its feeble murmurs melt away 
Into a seraph’s song. 
81m Ropert GRANT. 


—_ +2 —___——_ 
For the Companion. 
IN OLD AGE AS IN YOUTH, 

An erring youth detracts from the most per- 
fect development of moral goodness and great- 
ness, and, as it seems probable, takes away 
something from the perfect rewards of eternity. 
The Hebrew lawgiver, after witnessing the awful 
consequences of sin after the transgression in 
the wilderness, prayed, ‘‘O, satisfy us early with 
thy mercy, that we may rejoice and be glad in 
thee all our days.’ There is no happiness in 
Jooking back on the past like that of secing a 
shining providence and an answered prayer in 
each event of life. 

In a recent sermon, Dr. Armitage related the 
following story, which shows how precious the 
recollection of carly piety was to Bishop Hed- 
ding: 

One of the most lovely beings on earth, a man 
enthroned in my memory as no other is, was a 
poor Methodist bishop. As I see him now, O, 
how beautiful his face! how beautiful his life! 
I mean the vencrable Elijah Hedding. 

I want to tell you one incident. When I was 
a young man, I was attending the conference at 
Schenectady, and Bishop IHedding presided. He 
stayed with a friend of mine, next door to the 
chureh. It was very hot weather in summer, 
and a brother was preaching who spoke quite 
Joud The bishop could not go out, but re- 
mained in his room. After meeting, we went to 
his room to see if he wanted anything, and we 
found him sitting by the open window, where 
he had been listening to the sermon. And, as 
one of our number said to him,— 

“Can we do anything for you?” 

He replied, with a tremulous voice, “Nothing, 
my son.” 

“Are you sick?” 

“No, dear child, no, no.” 

“Can we do anything for you?” Tears were 
falling, and his breast was heaving and shaking, 
and he seemed bowed down with agitation. We 
were alarmed, and anxiously inquired,— 

“What is amiss, bishop?” 

*O,” said he, “I will tell you. I have been 
sitting here listening to that brother while he 
was preaching. I could hear every word, and I 
have been examining my poor old heart to see 
whether I love the Lord Jesus as much now as I 
did when I was of your age, my boys.” 

As he spoke, his lips quivered, and tears ran. 
I said,— 

“And what, bishop, is the result of the hour’s 
investigation ?” 

“O, my child, the result is written in the Word; 
T can, with Peter, say, ‘Thou knowest that I love 
thee!’”’ 

Are our young readers beginning a life that 
will afford at last a prospect like this? 





A GRAND VICTORY. 
The poor have many hard battles to fight, of 
which those in comfortable circumstances know 
nothing. The Salem Register tells of a grand 


victory won against large odds. It had also a 
good reward. 


One night at a late hour Dr. Bently, well 
known among the clergy of olden time, was dis- 
turbed at his studies by a rattling sound among 
some wood which, sawed and split for his study 
fire, had been left by the teamsters the after- 
noon previous, too late to be properly housed. 
He rose, went cautiously to the window, and 
saw a woman filling her apron with wood, 
which she hastily carried away. He resumed 
his seat and recommenced his study. Shortly 


after the same noise occurred, and on looking 
out a second time he saw a similar operation, 


THE YOUTH 





S COMPANION. 





book with a tender pity in his heart for a desti- | 
tution which sought relicf in this lonely, dreary, | 
not to say sinful manner. Bv-and-by he was | 
startled by a crash of falling wood, and hurry- 
ing to the window, beheld the poor woman cast- 
ing the very dust of the wood from her apron. 
He remained motionless, his gentle heart filled 
with commiseration. 

She swiftly departed, and soon returned heav- 
ily laden with wood, which she threw on the 
pile, as if it were indeed “the accursed thing.” 
The doctor's compassion and curiosity were 
now intensely excited. He followed her retreat- 
ing figure till he discovered her residence, and 
thus ascertained who she was. What she was, 
was no mystery to him. The last hour had 
shown him her virtue’s lofty height. He called 
early the next morning on Mr. B., the wood- 
dealer, and directed him to send a half-cord of 
his best wood, sawed and split, to Mrs. 
but by no means to let her know from whom it 
came, which was readily promised. Mr. B.’s 
teamster, who happened to be within ear-shot, 
though out of sight, was not so bound, and 
when he tipped the wood into the poor widow’s 
yard, replied to her eager inquiry who sent it, 
by relating the conversation he had overheard. 

The conscience-stricken woman, feeling that 
her sin and her repentance in the lonely dark- 
ness of the midnight hour were known and un- 
derstood by another heart than her own, hast- 
encd without delay to the house of the benevo- 
lent man to express her gratitude and her sor- 
row, and with deep humility and bitterness told 
him the temptation to which her extreme pov- 
erty had reduced her of breaking the eighth 
commandment. 

“Sir,” she said, “though my house was dark 
and cold, though my heart was wrung with an- 
guish at the sight of my poor shivering ones, I 
could not keep it! I could not keep it! My 
conscience would not let me!” 

“Say no more, my dear madam,” said the 
good man, “I saw it all—I saw you conquer 
the devil in two fair fights.” 
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DESPERATE FIGHT. 

Black snakes are not pleasant enemies to grap- 
ple with. They are best let alone, unless one is 
compelled to attack in self-defence, or has sure 
weapons, or brave companions to help. <A Cal- 
ifornia paper gives an account of a hard battle: 


One of the fiercest conflicts that we have ever 
heard of was that between a man by the name 
of Meegan, who recently settled on the Vidos 
range, in the Panoche, and a snake of the black 
species, Meegan had gone at an carly hour on 
Monday morning last to fell some young trees, 
when he felt a peculiar motion beneath his right 
foot, on removing which he was thunderstruck 
at seeing a snake raising its head and body rap- 
idly, and in a perpendicular direction, with eyes 
glaring fiercely. 

Without a moment’s hesitation and almost 
Without a thought of the consequences, Meegan 
grasped the body of the snake at a distance of 
about sixteen inches from the head and held it 
firmly, Meantime the snake was coiling around 
the lower part of Meegan’s body in circles, and 
pressing him so severely as to lead him to be- 
lieve his bones would give way to the pressure. 
The snake was now moving its head to the right 
and left, darting at Meegan’s head, while he was 
— to dodge so as to avoid the snake’s at- 
tack, 

Meegan at this time, finding himself losing 
ground while the snake was gaining strength 
and vigor, recollected that he had a jack-knife in 
his pocket, and, after much trouble and nerve, 
succeeded in getting hold of it, and by a vigor- 
ous effort he ent the body across, about an inch 
from the spot where he held it. It was, perhaps, 
the greatest relief he ever experienced to find 
the snake’s body relaxing and ultimately falling 
from him. The head and upper part of the 
snake, although still active, were evidently get- 
ting weaker, and Meegan ultimately succeeded, 
by means of his knife, in slaving the reptile al- 
together. It measured nine feet eight inches in 
length. Meegan has preserved it in spirits, with 
the view of forwarding it to San Francisco. 


> 


CURIOUS FIGURES IN POETRY. 

Without some acquaintance with the Eastern 
writings, it is hard for us to see any meaning or 
fitness in many of the metaphors used in the po- 
etry of the Persians, Arabs, and other oriental 
nations. But the Bible, itself an Eastern book, 
has made us familiar with some of these. Read- 
ers of the “Thousand-and-one Nights,” also, will 
remember specimens of curious imagery in per- 
sonal description similar to those given below, 
if not precisely the same: ; 


Before proceeding to give our readers speci- 
mens of the pastoral and amatory early Arabian 
poetry, let us say that the figurative language 
of the Moslem poets is often difficult to be un- 
derstood. The narcissus is the eve; the feeble 
stem of that plant bending languidly under its 
flower, and thus recalling the languor of the 
eyes. 

Pearls signify both tears and teeth—the latter 
being sometimes called hailstones, from their 
whiteness and moisture; the lips are cornelians 
or rubies; the gums, a pomegranate flower; the 
dark foliage of the myrtle is synonymous with 
the black hair of the girl, or the down on the up- 
per lip of the boy. Ringlets are scorpions; eyes 
are swords; eyelids, seabbards; a fair complex- 
ion, cnmphor; and a mole, musk. 

A mole or beauty-spot is sometimes compared 
to an ant creeping on the cheek toward the 
honey of the mouth. A handsome face is both 
an fuli-moon and the day; black hair is night; 








the women filling ber apron to its wemest cape 
When she had gone he returned to his 


city. 


the waist is a willowr-hranch or a lance, and the 
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ample, sells the water of his face when he bhe- 
stows mercenary praise on a rich patron devoid 
of every noble quality. 

In many oriental poems, love and _ friendship 
are designated by the same word. Expressions 
not unlike those addressed by a lover to his mis- 
tress are often addressed by one aged doctor to 
another. These are not the product of a degrad- 
ed passion, but the terms for simple friendship 
and affection, or of those platonic attachments 
which the translated works of some Greek phi- 
losophers first taught the Moslems.— Overland. 
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A TOAD’S SUPPER. 
“A burned child dreads the fire,” and it proves 
quite as true that a bitten toad dreads the ants. 
Illustrating how even this dull reptile Jearns 
wisdom from experience, and even exhibits a 
kind of cunning, the Boston Cultivator says the 
following scene was lately witnessed: 





A toad which had slept or lain quietly under 
the garden fence through the greater part of a 
hot day, came out just as the sun was going 
down to seck for his supper. A colony of ants 


their underground habitations. 


Among them 
were several winged ones. 


doubtless, by “the keen demands of appetite,” 


bled up. 


self to the attacks of all the working ants, which 


part of which were swallowed. 


luxuriant verbena. 


the toad stood guard, 
tors had gathered. 
snapped it quick as a flash. 
height of nearly a foot. 


ments are watched by various persons with in 
terest. 





KILLED AT THE FORD. 


He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth— 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle call, 
Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant word 
Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 


Only last night, as we rode alon 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 
Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old song: 
“Two red roses he had on his cap, 

And another he bore at the point of his sword.” 


Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of the wood, and the voice was still; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew chill; 
I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 

In a room where some one is lying dead; 

But he made no answer to what I said. 


We lifted him up on his saddle again, 
And through the mire, and the mist, and the rain, 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 
And laid him as if asleep on his bed; 
And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s lamp 
Two white roses upon his cheeks, 
And one over his heart blood-red! 


And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 
Till it reached a town in the distant North, 
Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 
Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat, 
Without a murmur, without acry; 
And a bell was tolled in that far-off town, 
For one who had passed from cross to crown, 


HENRY WaDsworTH LONGFELLOW. 
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AN UNCO PIOUS DOG. 
It was formerly the custom for the shepherd 





would frankly show their satisfaction that th 
end was come by joyous barking. 


forth to leave their dogs at home. 
was generally complied with. 





‘ water of the face is self-respect. A poet, for ex- 





not permit. 


had just established themselves on the edge of 
the flower-bed, and were very busy enlarging 


The toad discovered the ants, and prompted, 


proceeded to devour them, selecting at first the 
winged ones, which, excepting a few that took 
flict or went into the ground, were soon gob- 


But in his greediness, the toad exposed him- 


fastened their sharp forceps on those parts of his 
body where the skin is the thinnest, and soon 
made him retreat to his Jair under the fence. 
But by vigorous jerks of the body, snaps of the 
jaws, and scratches with the fore fect, he soon 
cleared himself from his tormentors, the greater 


He -now prepared for another charge on the 
ants’ fért; but this time, instead of jumping at 
once into the defenders, he made a circuit and 
came up in the rear, sheltering himself under a 
From this point he surveyed 
the ground, and renewed the attack by snapping 
up first the scouts and rear guard, slowly clear- 
ing his way and advancing toward the main 
body, taking all within his reach, till at last the 
remnant of the “little people” were glad to hide 
themselves in their den, at the mouth of which 


While this had been going on, several specta- 
When the toad found there 
were no more ants to be got, his appetite being 
unappeased, he turned to look for something 
else, and espying a fly on a gentleman’s boot, 
Other flies alighted 
on the clothing of the bystanders, several of 
which the toad caught by springing up to the 
He has since made his 
appearance in the same locality nearly every 
evening about sundown, and his sagacious move- 


And the neighbors wondered that she should die, 


in Scotland to take their dogs with them to 
church; and the intelligent animals would keep 
perfectly still till the benediction, when they 


A new min- 
ister in Tweeddale disliked this custom, and 
wishing to dispense with the canine part of his 
congregation, requested the shepherds thence- 
The request 


However, there was one splendid collie that 
soon made his appearance again, and took up 
his place on the pulpit stairs, which he had long 
specially appropriated to himself, lying very 
quietly, unless some other dog ventured to set 
foot upon the stairs, an intrasion which he would 
One day the minister met the shep- 


herd, the owner of the dog, accompanied, of 
course, by his faithful attendant. The shepherd 
immediately referred apologetically to the syb- 
ject. ‘Ye sce, sir,” he said, “after what ve said 
to us, we tried to keep the dogs at hame; but 
this ane was ower gleg [too sharp] for us. We 
steekit [shut] him in for twa Sabbath days, but 
ever sin’ that, we ne’er see him on the Sabbath 
mornin’; he just slips awa some way on the 
Saturday nicht, aud the next we sec 0’ him is on 
the pulpit stairs when we come to the kirk.” [t 
is very common, as many of our readers must 
have observed, for dogs to show that they per- 
ccive a difference between Sunday and ‘other 
days, owing, probably to the different family ar- 
rangements of that day. Many a dog that is 
accustomed to go out with his master when he 
goes to walk, will jump, frisk about, and bark 
very joyously on seeing him proceeding to put 
on his great coat or hat; but on Sunday morn. 
ing there is no such demonstration of delight; 
the dog evidently knows that he is not to go. 
But the intelligence displayed by the shepherd’s 
dog in the anecdote just related is far beyond al] 
this, and implies a power of thinking such as we 
hardly expect to find in the lower animals, be- 
sides a remarkable strength of will, for the doz 
certainly lost a breakfast, and probably also a 
supper, to gratify his desire of occupying his 
place of honor on the pulpit stairs. 


—_+or—_—_—_ 


PRINCE OF WALES’ DAUGHTER. 
Royal children ordinarily are placed under se- 
vere mental discipline. The eldest daughter of 
the Prince of Wales might like to change place 
with some in humbler life. A correspondent of 
the National Baptist writes: 


This little lady, who is described to me as a 
sweet and endearing creature, takes lessons in 
French and German with her cousins, the chil- 
dren of the Prince and Princess Heck. But she 
has no affection—who can wonder at it?—for 
French verbs and German poly:yllables; ina 
word, she is disposed now and then to shirk the 
irksome task. One day she said to her mamma, 
“Tam so tired, I want to lie down.” The Prin- 
cess of Wales suspecting the ruse, gave her con- 
sent for an hour’s repose. Shortly afterward 
the little recumbent looked up and asked, “Have 
my cousins come for their lessons?” 

“O,” said the attendant, “they do not come 
till to-morrow.”’ 

Then out flashed the confession, ‘‘O dear me, 
I’ve laid down on the wrong day! Let me get 
up?” But juvenile princesses are seldom so 
much humored as other little folks, and the full 
measure of inactivity was enforced. In the mat- 
ter of playthings, too, many a merchant’s daugh- 
ter would not exchange her Jot with the daugh- 
ter of a royal house. That is why, perhaps, our 
little princess was so excecdingly fond of a toy 
donkey given to her by alady. Fora time the 
donkey was carried about everywhere, but when 
out-door exercise had to be taken, it could not 
be convered further; and in resigning it to other 
hands the owner said with a sich, ‘‘Please take 
care of my donkey while I am away, and if it 
should cry, do comfort it.” What mother or fa- 
ther, either, can forbear to smile, or refuse to 
ask a blessing on the heart of Louise Victoria, 
aged six! 


r 


——_—_ +o -- 


FOOLISH SENSITIVENESS. 
The extreme inconvenience of being polite to 
’| false dignity is well illustrated by the following. 
If the visitors had been sensible people instead 
of parvenus, the hostess would never have been 
put to such a strain on her good nature. 


The story is that a great piano-maker and his 
wife were asked out to dinner with a peer. His 
lordship was very anxious that no allusion 
should be made upon the occasion to that admir- 
able instrument lest it should wound his guest’s 
susceptibilities, who, having made his money by 
~ was naturally supposed to be ashamed 
of it. 

“You are so forgetful of such matters, my 
dear,” said the lord to his lady, “that for fear of 
your making a mistake, let us have no music in 
the drawing-room at all, and no allusion even 
to the subject of music.” 

Her ladyship throughout the evening kept 
nervously repeating to herself, “Now whatcver 
I say to these good people I must never say 
‘piano,’ ”’ and with the desired effect of avoiding 
the subject, until just at last, when, for the sec- 
ond time, the servant entered the room to an- 
nounce the carriage of her guests, as she knew 
they were bound elsewhere that night, and also 
perceived that the servant’s announcement had 
not been heard, she leaned over to the Jady in 
question, and whispered these awful words: 

“My dear Mrs. So-and-so, I don’t wish to hur- 
ry you, but I think it right to tell you that your 
piano has arrived.” ; 

She couldn’t have helped it to save her life, 
though the next moment she wished herself in 
the silent tomb; but the mischicf was done. 


~+> 
+> 


TO PREVENT SUNSTROKE. 

Danger from sunstroke is over for the season; 
but it is well for everybody to know that it is 
not the heat of the sun alone that causes it, but 
the chemical power of the sun’s rays. It may 
be averted, even when one is most exposed, by 
simple precautions, which science suggests and 
explains. 

About a year since I saw in a newspaper an 
account of a case of sunstroke, written by the 
party himself. After suffering a long time from 
the attack, and having to a considerable decree 
recovered, he experieneed suffering even from 
the ravs of the moon. This led to the reflection 
that it was not altogether the heat of the sun 
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that produced prostration. After much research 
he discovered that the injury came from the 
chemical ray, and not from the heat ray. 

He was guided to this by observing the fact 
that a photograph could not be taken through a 
hollow glass. Accordingly, he lined his hat 
with two linings, one of orange yellow to arrest 
the chemical ray, and one of green to arrest the 
heat ray. 

Thus prepared, he went where the rays of the 
sun were most intense with perfect impunity. 
It is well known that the negro is seldom or 
never sunstruck. The color of his skin over the 
skull being of the orange yellow, may assist in 
accounting for the fact. I practiced on this sug- 
gestion all last summer, lined my hat with green 
and orange yellow paper, and had confidence 
enough in the truth of the theory to neglect my 
umbrella, which I had never done before. 

I mentioned it to many, who tried it also, and 
in many cases that came under my observation, 
they uniformly asserted that the oppressive heat 
of the sun upon their heads was much relieved. 


+> 
tor 





A LONG AND DANGEROUS RIDE. 
Children playing thoughtlessly in boats, some- 
times drift far out to sea. But they don’t often 
float down a river full of rapids and turn up 
safely at the end. The Colorado Central City 
Coach tells a wonderful adventure of two boys: 


The incident occurred on Clear Creek, a min- 
jature river that runs through a canon of the 
same name. It descends upon a down grade of 
four hundred feet per mile, with here and-there 
a fall over a rocky precipice fifteen or twenty 
feet in height. Large boulders, forty or fifty 
feet in diameter, impede its dashing progress 
every two or three hundred yards, while its 
curves are so sharp and so frequent that the 
stream can nowhere be seen for a distance of a 
thousand feet. Granite cliffs of immense height 
rise on either side. On one side of the stream a 
small reservoir has been constructed, in which is 
kept a skiff. . 

Two little sons of Martin F Walker, ten and 
twelve years of age, got into this boat, which by 
some means became loosed from its fastenings, 
and was swept into the rapid stream. The boys 
realized their danger, and clutched the sides of 
the boat, which was carried along at a fearful 
rate. 

Over Black Hawk Rapids they went like an 
arrow, clearing a distance of sixty feet at a sin- 
gle dash. Lizhting again on the torrent, the 
boat seemed to have gained a new impetus, and 
shot by the boulders and around the rocky 
points with the celgrity of a sunbeam. 

Several attempts were made to arrest the fly- 
ing boat, but without avail. Over Beaver Creek 
Falls it went with the speed of lightning. The 
falls are about thirty feet hirh, and at the foot are 
anumber of large boulders, but the velocity of the 
boat was such that it cleared them easily, and 
struck the water some twenty feet beyond. 

From here no one saw the boat or its living 
freight until it reached a point one hundred miles 
below Denver. 

Through Golden into the Platte River, and un- 
der the Denver bridges she went, unnoticed, nor 
slackened her pace until she lodved in a drift. 
The Platte does not run very rapidly, but the 
boat had acquired such a wonderful speed in its 
descent from the mountains that it far outrode 
the current. A settler near by saw and rescued 
the boys, and in due time they were restored to 
their overjoyed parents, after having accom- 
plished the most perilous journey in the quickest 
time ever before made by any human being who 
escaped alive. The distance travelled was one 
hundred and forty miles, but how it was ever 
done, or how the boat escaped being dashed to 
pieces, is nothing short of a providential miracle. 


MOUSE-NESTS. 

Mice are remarkable for the rapidity with 
which they construct their nests, and also for 
the curious places they sometimes choose to lo- 
cate them in. Mr. Wood, in his entertaining 


volume, “Homes without Hands,” quotes the 
following: 





Early in March we set a hen; and, as her nest 
was a basket, a sack was placed under and 
around it, so as to keep in the heat. When the 
hen was set, she was in good feather, wearing 
an ample tail, according to her kind (the Brah- 
ma); but as the three weeks went on, her tail 
seemed much broken, assumed a dilapidated ap- 
pearance, and finally became a mere stump. 

This excited notice and surprise, as there was 
nothing near her against which she was likely 
to spoil her tail. 

When the chickens were hatched, and they 
and their mother were taken to a fresh nest, and 
the old one renewed, it was found that 2 mouse 
_ constructed a beautiful nest under the bas- 

The body of the nest was made of tow scraped 
from the sack, and chopped or gnawed hay from 
the hen’s nest; while the lining was made of 
feathers from her tail, which had evidently been 
removed, a small bit at a time, as wanted, until 
all the feathers were reduced to stumps, showing 
marks of the mouse’s teeth. We should have 

iked to have heard the hen’s remarks on the 
ee when the mouse was nibbling her 


————+~-—— 
KEEPING JOURNALS. 


This is not a modern habit, but has come 


down from very early times. 


their 
of their daily actions. 


“Friends, [have lost aday!’ Alfred the Great 
carried leaves in his bosom, upon which he 
wrote notes taken from his studies. He called 
this his “‘Hand-book,” keeping it with him day 
and night. ‘Treasure up riches, not only in| 
your memory, where time may lessen your 
stock, but rather in good writings and books of 
account, Which will keep them safe for your use 
hereafter.” 
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A SONG TO BRING SLEEP. 


Two little eyes, 
Blue as the azure deep of the skies, 
Now so rougish, now wondrous wise, 
Solemn and funny, all in a twink, 
Changing and changing with every wink. 


Two little lips, 
Red as the flaming coral tips, 
Sweet as the rose the wild bee sips, 
Singing and prattling all ~ long, 
And kissing and coaxing with witchery strong. 


Two little hands, 
foe d as bird, and busy as bee, 
Gathering “funny things” for me; 
Weaving webs, and ‘“‘building a house 
Just the size for a wee, wee mouse.”’ 


Two little feet, 
Trot’foot and light-foot,—O, what a pair! 
Now here, now there, now everywhere; 
Running of errands, dancing in glee, 
Skipping and jumping merrily! 


Two little eyes—closed! 
Two little lips—shut! 
Two little hands—clasped! 
‘Two little feet - still! 
God give my darling pleasant dreams. 


——\_+o>—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
PHEBE’S MUD-PIES. 


One bright spring day, Cousin Ruth, who was 
Staying at the parsonage with Phebe’s mamma, 
was wondering where Phebe was, for the little 
girl had been long out of sight. Presently look- 
ing out at the window, she saw the little maid 
out by the pump, making mud-pies. 
Now Ruth knew that nothing pleased Phebe 
better than to receive calls, as mamma did; so 
she put on her hat and went out to sce her pet. 


visitor-like as possible. 


Phebe was so busy stirring up her dough, that 
I do not think she saw Cousin Ruth till she 
knocked on the fence-post, trying to appear as 


“Dear me!” exclaimed Phebe, as she played 


open the door, “I am all in the dough, so you'll 
please excuse my shaking hands,” and she held 
up her little fat hands, all covered with mud up 
to the wrists. 

“Certainly,” replicd Ruth, ‘and you must not 
let me hinder you from your work, as I see you 
are very busy.” 

“Yes. I have such a deal of work to do,” said 
Phebe, smiling despite her assumed gravity. 
“You see,” continued she, ‘‘that the dollies are 


“Why, you could draw the coal yourself! But 
why don’t you like the horse whipped?” 


‘ 
in this reply of the dear, tender-hearted child; 


but there was a great deal of good sense in it. 
What Willie meant was this: 


“Why, couldu’t your little girls have helped 
you some?” sympathizingly asked Cousin Ruth. 
“O dear,” replied Phebe, “they are such a 
bother, if they try to do any thing, that I sent 
them all to the woods for flowers, before I begun 
my baking. 
“They are sure to get their clothes all flour, 
and they do eat the sugar, and the raisins, dref- 
fully, and put their fingers into every thing they 
see,”’ concluded the little cook. 
“Yes, I know how that is,” said Ruth, trying 
to look very grave. ‘There is my little cousin 
that bothers her mamma just so. You know 
her, don’t you?” 
Here a little smile came out of the corner of 
Phebe’s mouth, and then rippled all over her 
pleasant face, as she said, demurely ,— 
“You mean your cousin in New York, don’t 
you? I b’lieve I did see her once, when I was a 
little girl.” 
“IT believe I see her this very minute,” said 
Ruth, giving Phebe a little hug, in spite of the 
dirt on her hands and clothes. 
“Why, you forget. I ama lady, and you are 
my visitor,” said Phebe, drawing herself up with 
dignity. “And now I must make my nice cream, 
or I shall not get through before the children 
come back to trouble me.” 
“And I must be going now,” said Ruth, ris- 
ing from the well-curb. ‘I hope you will call 
and see me, soon.”’ 
“Yes,” suid Phebe, “after the party.” 

C. . W. 


~+~ 
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WHAT WILLIE’S PUPPY DID. 
Two or three little boys, almost babies, were 
standing near a man who was whipping his 
horse to make him draw a very heavy load of 
coal. One of them called out, in his helpless in- 
dignation, “Stop that, Mister! You sha’n’t whip 
that nice old horsey any more!” 
But still the smutty fellow laid on the whip. 
Another of the children exclaimed, “You better 
stop that, or I'll whip you real hard with my 
horsewhip when ’m aman! Stop, else Pl tell 
my father of you!” 
The man laughed till he looked up and saw 
the third baby-boy sitting down by a stone wall, 
erying bitterly, and rubbing his eyes with his 
white blouse. He stopped his cruel work, and 
called out,— Pr 
“What are you crying for? . This isn’t your 
father’s horse, little fellow.” 
“Vm crying ’cause, ’cause I don’t want that 
nice old horse hurted. Please, don’t hurt him 
any more; and I'll help you push the cart, and 
Sam and Joe will push, too.” 
The man laughed out very loud, and said, 


“?’Cause, ’cause,” sobbed out little Willie, 
‘cause I’ve got a puppy at home!” 
Now, there seemed no sense, at first thought, 


“T own a puppy that Tlove, and [could not 





am making things for them. 


going to have a large party to-morrow, and I 


The laclents tied little books or tablets to 
es, i " : : s 
eirdles, in which eee en eae are two, six, ten pics,” she continued, looking 


was called “the delizht of mankind,” once | t several picces of broken plates, covered with 


“They must have pies, and cakes, and bixits, 
and tarts, and nice cream, and ever so many 
other things for a party, you know.” 

“Of course they must,” said Ruth; “but you 
are getting very tired, working so hard, are you 
not?” 

At this Phebe gave a little ringing laugh, and 
said she did not mind much, for it would please 
the children—a sentence which I think she had 
heard her mamma use some time. 








“There,” said Phebe, proudly, pointing to 
some small fig-boxes filled with a rather dark- 
looking dough, there is my fruit cake, and there 
are the patty-pans in the scolloped tins; and here 





exclaimed, when he had nothing to record, | the same dark-looking dough. 





have him whipped nor hurt in any way; and be- 
cause I love my puppy, and am tender of him, I 
love every other living thing.” 


ROSES, 


There was a little lady loved 
So much the smell of roses; 
They might be white, they might be red, 
But, smelling them, she wished, she said, 
She had a thousand noses! 





—_+oo—__—_—_—_ 
“LET ME, MA'AM,.”’ 
“Let me, ma’am, let me,” said a little boy to 
alady, who, on a rainy, windy day, was strug- 
gling to open an umbrella, and at the same time 
to keep hold of several little parcels, and he took 
the umbrella from her hand, opened it, and then 
tied her parcels together in one with a stout 
string. 
“Thank you very much,” said she. 
very polite to do so much for a stranger.” 


“QO! it’s no trouble, ma’am,” said he, with a 


smile; “I like to help people.” 


Can’t some of our readers look out for achance 


to go and do likewise? 








“You are 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


a. 
CHARADE, 


Looking in the kitchen, 
Busy as can be; 
Here's my first wants greasing,— 
Bridget, give it me. 
Quickly mix my second,- 
Butter, flour, an egg, 
Sugar, spice and soda,— 
Make it light, I beg. 
In my first now put it, 
Bake it quick, I pray. 
“What shall be for dinner?”— 


We'll have wholes to-day. x. Y. Z. 


2. 
REBUS. 





Lucy A. COWELL, 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead nothing and leave anything. 
Behead a boat and leave an animal. 
Behead an ornament and leave a noise. 
Behead a fruit and leave a division of land. 
Behead a girl and leave help. 
Behead an article of food and leave maturity. 
Behead to a and leave wrath, 
Behead part of harness and leave a snare; again, 
and leave a knock. 
Behead an animal and leave a verb. 
Behead space and leave lean. 
Behead to wink and leave a light, 
Behead a support and leave a type of human kind. 
A. KE, OLIver, 
4. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
A garment. 
A narrow road, 
Singularly. 
Uncooked, 

sazy. 

An article of clothing. 
A female relative. 
The initials give one of the Southern States, and 
the finals a town in that State. M. H, U. 


SIMO COpO 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


In a corner I rest, or I rest on the wall, 

But I’m never allowed to be resting at all; 

For, though always | may in the same place be found, 

I'm obliged to be going quite all the year round. 

Though it may appear strange, ’tis but one word I 
say,— 

I’m continually saying it, both night and day; 

By some catled untruthful, and by some incorrect, 

Yet no symptoms of wrath can you ever detect. 


You may say what you please, you may do as you 
j > 


ce, 

I give blows, I'll admit, but my hands never strike; 

No lesson I ever in housekeeping took, 

Yet consulted quite often 1 am by the cook, 

I “run no one down” while I stand on the shelf, 

For all I can do is to run down myself, 

Now, my dear girls and boys, if my name you can’t 
speak, 

You will find it, I guess, in the Companion next week. 

E. B.C. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Washington. 
2. “Pride will have a fall.” 
3. ao, 
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5. Button-hole. 
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More Farmers, Ladies, Ministers, Young Men and W. 
aay Ges to 675 a week), to act as Agents for 


Mar emmer Ames? xew Book, 
ARS IN WASHINGTON. 


It tells of the “+ Jnner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret 
doings, &c., of theCapita!, “As a Woman Sees Them.” It 
is actually —— spicy revelations, humor, pathos and 
good things forall, Itis indispensable to every wide-awake person, 
—man, woman, or child—is lar everywhere, with everybody, 
and is selling far and wide bythousands. $4@) Engravings, Stee! 
hag of author. Agents! don’t miss this chance. Money for 

ou in this work. Terms Bigs particularly to readers of 
the Youth? Companion, in any ¥ 
Outfit Free. 
Address, 





ertern Agents N. B. 
eader! write at once for fall particulars ( free.) 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct 
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Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first premiu 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
| everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
| cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
| Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full dirce- 
| 








tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 

canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 

cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 

Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please state in what paper 
| you saw this, —15t 
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BONNETS FOR INDIAN SQUAWS. 

The following account of the missionary labors of 
the Quakers among the Otoe Indians, of Nebraska, 
is from a pamphlet recently published in Nebraska: 

Last year, news came to Philadelphia Quakers 
from their Quaker missionary among the Otoes that 
the squaws were all destitute of bonnets. ‘This des- 
titution horrified the Quakeresses, <A subscription 

yas started, a hundred bonnets were bought and 
straightway dispatched by express to the Otoe su- 
perintendent. Next day after the bonnets arrived 
the squaws were all congregated, and a bonnet was 
nicely fitted on the head of each by the wife of the 
missionary. 

But this head-gear was speedily taken off to be 
looked at, and then no Indian belle knew how to re- 
place her bonnet the right side before; nor was this 
the worst of it. 
be understood without a reference to a singular Otoe 
idea regarding the point of honor, which was first 
discovered by Maj. Long, on his expedition and 
councils among this peculiar people in 1819. 

No Otoe brave can sit down between sunrise and 
sunset without Iie may lie, or lean, or 
kneel, but he must not sit, any more than a Moslem 
may eat between sun and sun in Ramadan. To 
guard against a warrior’s unwittingly transgressing 
this anti-sitting law, the dress of the Otoe brave is 
provided with a “crow-cushion,” so contrived as to 
prick him in the seat of honor, as soon as he begins 
to sit down. 

In consequence of this custom, no sooner did the 
squaws bring home the bonnets than the braves, re- 
garding those articles as crow-cushions, seized them 
as a suitable costume for themselves, though super- 
fluous for Indian women. 


disgrace, 


The next day the squaws 
appeared bareheaded, but each warrior was tricked 
out with a bonnet, not on his head but as a panier. 
Nor could any one deny that the fashionable bonnet 
made a better ‘‘crow-cushion” than head-covering. 
- > 
CAMEOS. 

Rome is now the chief seat of the art of cameo- 
cutting, two of which are produced,—those cut in 
hard stone, and those cut in shells. The stones most 
valuable for this purpose are the oriental onyx and 
the sand-onyx, provided that they have at least two 
different colors in parallel layers. The value of the 
stone is greatly increased for this purpose if it has 
four or five different colors in parallel layers, if the 
layers are so thin as to assist in making the de 
the cameo. For example, specimens of stone which 
Minerva, where the ground would be dark gray, the 
face light, the bust 

All such cameos are wrought with lapidary’s lathe, 
with pointed instruments of steel, 
diamond dust. 
shells found on the 







and helmet brown or gray. 













a pale coffee color or deep redded orange. 






portion of the shell. 






layers of different colored shell material. 





a 
ADVANTAGE OF A WOODEN LEG, 


A full-blooded Esquimaux poodle, 
Lieut. Almon Bassett, 





belonging to 
of Pittstield, who valued him 









killed by his owner. Before the disease was fully de- 
veloped the children were trying to get him to play 
with them, but the little girl came in and told her | 
father that he wouldn't play, but wanted to bite her. | 
Upon going to see what the trouble was, the father | 
found the dog becoming rabid and frothing, and be- | 
fore he succeeded in killing the animal he had re- 

ceived two bites, one in the leg and the other in the 

foot. As the lieutenant was once a fighting man } 









But the sequel of the story is not to | 


vice of 


has four parallel layers may be useful for a cameo of 


and by means of 
Shell cameos are cut from large | 
African and Brazilian coasts, and | 
generally show two layers, one white and the other of a fever 
The sub- 
Ject is cut with small steel chisels out of the white 
Stones adapted for cameo-cut- 
ting are dense, thick, and consist usually of three 


at fifty dollars, went mad Saturday morning, and was 


THE YOUTH’S 


and lost a leg in his country’s service, it was the | 
wooden limb which he presented to the dog’s teeth, 
and for once he was thankful for that ap pendage. 








a 


HOW KUSSIAN GIRLS GET HUSBANDS. 


In the Ukraine (Russia) the women court more | 
generally than themen. Whenayoung woman falls 
in love with a man sheis not in the least ashamed to 
go to his father’s house and reveal her passion in the 
most tender and pathetic manner, and to promise | 
| the most submissive obedience if he will accept her 
asa wife. Should the insensible man pretend any 
excuse, she tells him she is resolved never to go out 
of the house till he gives his consent, and according- 
ly, taking up her lodgings, remains there. If he still 
obstinately refuses her, his case becomes exceeding- 
ly distressing. The church is commonly on her side, 
and to turn her out would provoke her kindred to 
revenge her honor, so that he has no method left but | 
to betake himself to flight till he is otherwise dis- | 
posed of. | 

| 


DANGEROUS AIR IN WELLS, 


Lives are frequently lost by noxious gases in wells. 
This may be prevented by the adoption of the follow. | 
ing very simple means: ‘Take some pieces of carpet, | 
or comimon sacks, and make them up into a loose 
| bundle, nearly as large as the area of the well. In- 
| close in it a brick to give weight, and attach to the | 

bundle a rope of sufficient length to reach to the bot- 
tom of the well. Throw the bundle down the well, 
} and haul it up again as quickly as possible. Repeat | —— 
this operation rapidly for ten minutes, and the at- 
iosphere of che well will become quite innoxious, as | 
may be proved by letting down a lighted candle. | 
| The bundle, as is eas sily understood, carries before it 
a quantity of fresh air from the surface, and this, 
of course, displaces the foul and dangerous air from 
the bottom. 











Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your . — 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 7 P 
books unless this is done. PLUCKY AND NOBLE, 


As Mr. Stephen Chase, a constable, was riding on | 
horseback to his father’s, who lives about three miles 
from Fort Wayne, he had occasion to cross the track 
of the Grand Rapids and Indianapolis Railroad, and 
discovered that a large hickory tree had fallen di- 
rectly across the track, in the woods. It was then 
about dark, and a passenger-train would be along in 
two hours. He rode to his father’s, nearly a quarter | 
of a mile, procured an axe, and had cut off one end 


foot, cutting it half off. He remounted the lvg, cut 
off the other end, and rolled it to one side, leaving a! 
clear passage for the train, then jumped on his horse | 
and galloped home through the rain to look after 
his foot. 

——_- -. 


A GLOOMY LIMBO. 
A 


A. gentleman named Moore, a representative of a 
Philadelphia jewelry firm, stopped over Sunday at | 
a northern Vermont town. In the evening he be- | 
thought himself to take a little walk, and finally 
reached the village graveyard. Seeing the door of a 
vault ajar, he opened it and stepped within, when a | 
gust of wind came, and the ponderous door shut to, | 
and the bolt-lock sprang. He essayed to escape | 
from his imprisonment, but in vain. All night long 
he toiled and holloed, but with no effect. At last, in | 
the gray dawn of the morning, he was successful in | 

sscaping from his unwilling confinement, having to | 
resort to the use of a heavy stone with which to | 
pound the lock. 








VALUABLE WIT. 


King James I. had as his private chaplain a cler- 
gyman named Mountaigne, with whom he was on 
very intimate terms, The bishopric of London fell | 
vacant, and 30 equal were the conflicting claims of | 
}the various candidates that the king was puzzled 
whom to select. 


oe | 
r 








| chaplain, who gave him this ready and witty advice: 

| “If ye have faith, and shall say to this Mountaigne, | 
‘Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the see,’ it 

| shall be done.” The king was so much pleased with 
| this apt and arch suggestion that he acted upon it, 
and Mountaigne was made Bishop of London. This | 
is probably the most successful pun ever made. 


- > 


sjouND TO ANSWER.— When aman has tried every | 
thing, and found it will not answer, let him go 
| where there is an echo and try that. 
| 

JERUSALEM, THE MopEern.—It sounds almost sac- 
rilegious to hear that Jerusalem has been lighted | 
with gas, and that there is a proposition to run 
street-cars up the slopes of Mount Zion. 


A MINISTER Who exchanged with the regular pas- | 
tor one Sunday morning, after reading the usual no- 
tices, astonished the congregation by this: ‘You 
will please come to dine with me at the parsonage.” 





Be Horervut.—Those who mourn over their petty 


j aches and pains may learn a Jesson in pluck and hope | 


| from a young man in Mississippi. In the war he lost 
one leg, and recently the other one was so crushed 
as to require amputation. During the operation, he 
said to his friends, “‘I thank God that I have two 
strong arms left to get a living with.” 


THE CAUTION of the New Englander in giving an 
answer to a direct question was illustrated to me, 
aid a correspondent, the other day, when I asked an 
Eastern friend of mine, whose family were not noted 

for very active habits, ‘‘Was not your father’s death 
very sudden?” 
| Slowly drawing one hand from his pocket, and 
pulling down his beard, the intersogated cautiously 
replied, ‘Waal, rather sudden for him.” 





A TALL YANKEE, standing six feet three inches in 
his stockings, was suddenly attacked with symptoms 
Having a violent pain in his head, his 
wife, to afford him relief, was about toapply draughts 
to his feet, when he asked : 

“What are you putting them on my feet for?” 

“Why,” says she, “to try and draw the pain out of 


“O dear!” 
where it is than be drawn the whole length of me.” 





HEARING REsTorRED.—A great invention. Send stamp 
for particulars to Geo. J. Wood, Madison, Ind. 


Wuite's Specratty.—Columbus, Miss., June 1.—I take 
pleasure in commending White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia 
to the public. I have tested its merits, and found it more 
efficacious than any medicine prescribed or patented for 
that disease. R. F. Hupson. Endorsed by 8S. T. MAER, 
Southern Express Company, and C. E. Datcy, Columbus, 





Miss, Price, one dollar per bottle. For sale by all drug- 
gists, Com. 


of the tree, when the axe slipped and went into his | 


He confided his perplexity to his |r 


“Must have 





COMPANION. 








Dos’? let your children spend money for trash, but let | 
them get a game of Avilude. Ifthe pictures and descrip- | 
| tions compri * this game were in book form they would 
cost many times the price of the game. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


per’s Weekly. 


THERE is scarcely any disease in which purgative medi- 
cines are not more or less required, and much sickness 
and suffering might be prevented were they more general- 


ly u 


body 


\ lets, or 


sed. No person 


Sug 


a large 


prevails; besides, it soon generates serious and often 
fatal diseases, which might have been avoided by a timely 
and judicious use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
ar-Coated, 
Juice, Anti-Bilious Granules—25 cents by Druggists. 
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sale, and deserves it, too.’ 


can feel well while a costive habit of 


Concentrated Root and Herbal 








THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER 


| In the World is Dr. 'Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, estab- 


lish 


ed to give satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term 


HUM 


to take interna ly (see oath on the pamphlet); it is war- 


ranted to cure, whe n first taken, Cholera, Diarrheea, Dys- 


ed over 26 years. 
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THE GREAT SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG- 
BOOK OF THE AGE! 


every bottle sold has been warrant- 


applied toit. Itis pe rfectly innocent 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
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2 gE ACH WEEK.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
usiness strictly 
"WORTH & CO. + St. Louis, Mo. 


entery, Croup, Colic, and 5 - sickne: = and, ge 

Chronic Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sores, - 
Sprains, Bruises, etc. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. By Dr. Henry S. Perkins and William W. 
| Suld by’ the druggists. 40—4t Benticy, assisted by forty of the most noted and popu- 
_ |) ar writers in the country, full of beautiful music suited 
= E _.. | for every occasion of the “Sunday school work. Also has 
40! a case of rose tinted Visiting Cards. Sam- | Uniform Bible Series of Lessons for Sunday Schools now 
ples for Ite. B. E. STRONG, Gerry P. O., Chau- so popular. All schools who purchase this new and at- 





40—Itp | tractive work will be delighted with its 
esting contents. 
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od and inter- 
Sunday Schools supplied at $30 per hun- 
Specimen copy mailed, postpaid, for 80 cents. 
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25 cents and get a package of 50 c ards. ana 
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A NEW ARTICLE FOR 

per cent. profit. Send 25 cents 

Address STACKPOUE, 62 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 











Ink Brush 


Ipswich, 


TAR K YOUR CLOTHING. 
and Directions sent, 
Address for circular and style of marking, GEO. D. 
TON, New 


A STENCIL PLATE, 
post-paid, for 50c. 
BUR- 
N. Hu. 40—ltp 


America, England and France, 





RADBURY’S 
DERS for Secret Correspondence on Postal Cards. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
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| FERN GLEN; or, Lillian’s Prayer. 
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increasing the he 
the figure, with authenticated testimonials and reports of 
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YHE PEOPLE have 1 

by several worthless Sz 
to be able to recommend a prey 
pended on as containing the virtues of that invaluable 
and is worthy of the public confidence. 
Sars: parill: % cures When anything can cure 
re quire a an alterative medicine. ail 
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New Books for 1873. 


STORICAL 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
M. A., Camden Professor, Oxford, with notes and ad- 
y. I. B. Hackett, D. D. 


ditions by Rev 
$1 25. 


and gold letters, 

Henvelops of good quality with your address printed of 
the corner, sent for ago 
3 HUSTED, 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
tae 41,000 24 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


Send stamp for samples. pes OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


assau, uN. Y. 0—Itp These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
- - | ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
on so “much imposed upon | and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

illas, that we are glad Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
ration which can be de-| Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 


Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 


INVISIBLE INK POW- 


W. J. BRADBURY, 

Wilton, Hills boro’ Co., N. H. 
“Remarks nite of 
t, and improving and developing 





Address Capt. Howaxp, 29 Broad- 
40—It 
y, in three tints 
for 20 cis: Also 
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. ‘ the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE | the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
By Rev. G. Rawinson, | 40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments now 






offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and th 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHE 
First-CLass PIANOS now offered. 
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J vol., 16mo, 


(A Tale for Girls.) By W1inr- 


FRED TAYLOR. 1 vol., 16mo. Black and Gilt. $1 50. A CARD. 
GHT AT LAST. By Mrs. Harriet M. Daviv-| We call especial attention to our 
son. lvol.,l6mo. Black and Gilt. $150. 


Black and Gilt. 
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UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


By M.H.| which are in every particular the finest instruments of 








Hott. Lvol.,l6mo. Black and Gilt. $1 50. their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
10, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
TOM GILLIES, the knots he tied and un- ranted for Five years, Send for circular. 
tied. By Mrs. Grorcig GLADSTONE. 1 vol., 1émo. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E, 14th St., New York. 
48 Boylston St., Boston. 4i— ly 


SILVER TIPPED Shoes. 


$1 25. 
YOUNG & CO., 
Ra Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 





eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, rs 
ran, Moth-Patches, _ Black Parents Remember 


and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadwa New 
York, and by all Druggists. 
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DREN. 
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said he, “I would rather it would stay = 
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BOOTS AND SEE IF THEY WILL NOT 


HELP REDUCE YOUR SHOE BILL. 


$5.10 $90; 


Particulars rec, 


If you want a painless cure at living rates 
ATERS describe your case and address Dr. F. E. 
| MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 


perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 
& for usin their spare moments or all the time than atanything 


AGENTS, Male and Female, to sell Land- 


scape Chromos, Sell like hot cakes. 
Two gem chromos anit 32-page catalogue free. C sey pho- 
sorrante. actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, ic, ete., 
sibs hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to fr: aati 5x7) 
40—4t 425 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
— | 82perhundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-bdok pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfic ld 
Street, Boston, Mass. 35—eowst 





y a Pair of 








Screw Wire 








AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Catalogue. DOMESTIC SEWING 
MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 39—13t 


AUddivss G. Stinson & Co., Portinad. Maine. 
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